




















LEWIS LEADERSHIP 


in making bee supplies that include the newest ap- 
proved ideas is a known fact among beekeepers. 
It’s been that way for years—and—we aim to keep 
it that way. 


==) 10 GIVE YOU 


e 


“LEV-L-DRAIN" long lasting equipment that can be easily assembled and 
BOTTOM BOARD 


easily cleaned—that will help you produce more honey—is 
the constant problem before our engineers. They have done 
o good work and will continue. Lewis Beeware now has: 

“Ss KY Yo 1. All dovetails bored for easy nailing. 


_— 2. All exposed parts rot proofed for longer life. 
“LV" COVER 3. V-shape metal frame rests which are cleaned easily, 


yet give solid support. 
4. I-V Covers, insulated and ventilated. 


5. Lev-L-Drain Bottom Boards—they level, yet do away 
with excess moisture. 


6. Nailless Topbar Frames which reduce assembly time 
and make the insertion of any type of foundation a 
real joy. 


ZA 


ROT-PROOFED 


HIVES 
All these ideas have been tested and approved by leading bee- 


keepers. Try Lewis Beeware. You'll agree it’s all that we say it is. 


Available through your neighborhood Lewis-Dadant Dealer. 


“een 6G. B. Lewis Company 


FRAME REST Watertown, Wisconsin 


LEWIS-DADANT BRANCHES 


Stephenson Ave. at 14th St. 1010 W. Austin St. 
Lynchburg, Virginia Paris, Texas 
Colonie & Montgomery Sts. 92 Riverside Street 
Albany 1, New York Chillicothe, Ohio 


DOVETAIL Route 41, South 


Hahira, Georgia 














BEES and QUEENS 
Send for FREE Circulars 
Booking orders now. 
Over 30 years a shipper. 
Blue Bonnet Apiaries 


Weslaco, Texas 


BEE WORLD 
including 
Apicultural Abstracts 
Science is international. So is Bee 
World, a scientific journal published 
monthly by the Bee Research Asso- 


ciation. Editor Dr. Eva Crane. 
Subscription $3 a year. 
Sample copy 10c. 
Apicultural Abstracts $1.75 a yr. 


American Bee Journal 
Hamilton, Illinois 
Agent for U.S. A. and Canada 


SPEARS’ QUALITY BRED 
ITALIAN QUEENS 

If it’s quality you are looking for 
and who isn't—you can stop looking 
You will find it in our Quality Bred 
Italian Queens. Bred for color, quiet- 
ness, and productivity 

Prices through June, July, August 

and September. 
50c each —air mail. Any quantity. 


SPEARS’ APIARIES, Simmesport, La. 
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Thos. S. Davis 


3129 Howe Avenue 
Sacramento, Calif. 


CAUCASIANS 
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American Rabbit Journal 
Shows the Way to Success 


; 
y 
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The leading Rabbit Farming Magazine 
Explains the growing meat rabbit indus- 


try. Non-fancy. Est. 1931. 3 years $2.00 
1 year $1.00; Sample dime. 


American Rabbit Journal 
Dept. S. Warrenton, Missouri 





Italian Queens 
$1.00 each - Air Mail 
Package Bees at May Prices. 


W. E. PLANT 


Rt. 2, Hattiesburg, Miss. 





THE AUSTRALASIAN BEEKEEPER 
The senior beekeeping journal of the 
Southern Hemisphere provides a com- 
plete cover of all beekeeping topics in 
one of the world’s largest honey pro- 
ducing countries. Published monthly 
by Pender Bros. Pty. Ltd., Box 20, 
P.O., Maitland, 3N. N.S.W., Australia. 
Subscription by Bank Draft or Inter- 
national M.O.18/- (approx. $2.15) per 
year, post free. Sample copy free on 
request. 











Three-Banded Italian 
Package Bees and Queens 


Jackson Apiaries 
Funston, Ga. 








Bees Are Busy... 





You'll be busy too, if you'll PACK and SELL 
in H-A HONEY JARS 


HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS COMPANY WHEELING, w. VA. 
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SUMMER PRICES 


First Quality Italian Bees and Queens 


2-lb. Packages with Queens $2.00 any number 
3-lb. Packages with Queens 2.50 any number 
4-lb. Packages with Queen 3.00 any number 
Untested Queens 50 any number 
Tested Queens 1.00 each 


Merrill's Bees and Queens are backed with our 100% satisfaction guarantee. 
Bees F.O.B. Queens mailed and clipped on request 


Merrill Bee Company 
State Line, Miss. 
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Use AB) Labels — They Get Results 
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QUEENS QUEENS 
ITALIANS CAUCASIANS 


Lots of good young queens ready. to 
mail. Rush orders handled with ut- 
most speed. We can still supply you 
with regular and queenless booster 
packages promptly. 


For Progressive 
Beekeepers Only 


Parity now belongs to the past—The 
progressive beekeeper will turn to comb 
honey production for bigger profits— 
Sell your honey direct from the hive— 





PRICES AFTER MAY 20th 


Lots of Queens 2-lb.& 3-lb.& 4-lb.& 5-lb. & 
Queen Queen Queen Queen 
1 - 24  §.75 $3.10 $4.00 $4.90 $5.80 
25 - 99 -70 2.90 3.75 4.60 5.50 
100-499 65 2.70 3.50 4.30 5.10 


Tested Queens, $1.50 each 


Queens Postpaid-Air Mailed or Clipped at 
no extra cost. 


For Queenless package deduct price of Queen 


Packages F.O.B. Shipping Point 


THE STOVER APIARIES 


Mayhew, Miss. 




















A ready market for your section honey 
at attractive prices. 


For 100 Sections or a Carload 
Send Your Order to 


MARSHFIELD MFG. 
COMPANY, INC. 


MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN 
Made in Marshfield Sold to You Direct 


See our new 1954 catalog 
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American Bee Journal 


OUR COVER PICTURE 


This illustration, taken from the book on “Queen Rearing,” by Harry 
H. Laidlaw, Jr., and J. E. Eckert, shows the proper way to hold a queen 
for either clipping or for marking. Note the angled scissors, small and 
sharp. Don’t cut too far up on the heavy vein at the edge of the wing. 
When marking, instead of clipping, use a bright colored, quick drying, and, 
if possible, a luminous paint. Practice it so you can make a heavy round 
dot in the very center of the top of the thorax. 
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For I i 
or Increasing Your Income 
i 
Raise Comb Honey an OU... 
Use the for the nice business given us this year. 


We will be in business supplying you queens 

LOTZ SECTION the remainder of this season and Package 
Bees and Queens in the years to come. 

It has been a great pleasure serving you 


Top Qualit 
P y both on time and short notice. 


Minimum Breakage 
Smooth Dovetails Bees cannot be prepared and put on stor- 
age for future delivery so we do the better 
thing. Prepare and make shipment the day 
promised or as near the requested date as 
possible on orders for immediate shipment. 


Accurate Dimensions 
Clear Bright Finish 


A L Ss 0 4-Way Island Hybrid & Rossman Stock Queens 
‘ ® ‘ —_— 1 thru 25 $1.15 each $ .90 each 
sf omplete Line of Bee Supplies 26 thru 99 1.05 each 80 each 
100 ormore_ 1.00 each 75 each 


Write for Price List 


“They Produce’ 


ugust Lotz Co.}| rossman APIARIES 


Boyd, Wisconsin P. O. Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 
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“Bee Wise-Woodmanise with Your Bee Supplies” 
A. G. Woodman Go. sens tor cataios—sso ristings) Grand Rapids 4, Mich. 











Starline Sunkist Italian 


If you are looking for Quality at the Right Price, Order Now. You can pay a lot more but you 


will not get any better quality than Sunkist-reared STARLINES or light-colored ITALIANS. Pat. Off 


Italian Queens Starline Queens Queens clipped, 
1-24 75c $1.25 
25-99 70c 1.20 air mailed. Marked 


100-up 65c 1.10 on request. 


SUNKIST BEE COMPANY Convent, La. 
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We are again able to offer the Rosedale Steam and Electric 
Uncapping Planes to the American Beekeepers. 


Price delivered, Electric Plane—$13.00, Steam Plane—$8.00. 
Write for Free Circular 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Full line of repairs on hand 


Write for Free Circulars of the TWO-QUEEN CONVERTIBLE HIVE. 
Large Quantity Discount Allowed. 


JOHN J. MAENDEL 


Forest River Colony Fordville, N. Dakota 




















Rich’s Leather Italian CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL 


QUEENS and BEES Canadian beekeepers have much in com- PACKAGE BEES FOR 1954 
mon with their neighbors in the U.S. If ——— jalty. Nuclei a 
At present we are you are interested in bee activities “‘North Truck lo a specialty. Nuclei ma 
; of the Border,” send us your subscription to order. Italian queens. 
booked full. NOW. Subscription price,.$1.75 per year 


in U.S. A. EUGENE WALKER 


Rich Honey Farms Canadian Bee Journal Live Oak, Calif. | — Phone 5584 





Jeanerette, Louisiana Streetsville, Ontario, Canada 


Use AB) Lahels — BULK HONEY Italians of the George W. Moore 


’ P strain, rsonally raised and purely 
Cash on Delivery mated, for the remainder of the sum- 


mer at 60 cents each. 
They Get Results HONEY HOFFMAN HANSON, HALL BEE CO. 
No. 4 N. 8th St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Livingston, Alabama 






































We Are Saving You a Fall Price List 
So You Can Save Too! 


When you get your copy of our fall price list you will see what we mean. It offers 
you such a multitude of things you need. Glass jars, honey servers, tin cans, cartons, wrap- 
pers, hive covers for winter, extractors, tanks, melters, uncapping knives, steam generators, 
acid boards, fumigator. QUANTITY DISCOUNTS ON ALL CONTAINERS. 


Send for a copy of the FALL PRICE LIST. 
DADANT AND SONS, Inc. Hamilton, Ill. - Paris, Texas - Hahira, Ga. 


American Bee Journal 





3-BANDED ITALIAN QUEENS 


1-24 $ .80 Prepaid 
25. 99 -75 Prepaid 
100-499 -70 Prepaid 
Health Certificate and Guaranteed 
Safe Arrival 
TERMS—One- third with order, bal- 
ance 10 days before shipment. 


H. C. BRUNSON 


P.O. Box 188, Hampton, S. C., Ph. 4641 


KELLEY’S 
LIFTING ARM 





Clamp the forks in the hand holds— 
= a button and up goes a 200 pound 

ve. Or you can lift one or more supers 
to examine the brood nest and return 
them to position with push button ease, 
or load them on the truck. 

KELLEY’S Lifting Arm is a powerful 
lifting device that fits behind the cab 
on 1!,-ton and larger trucks. It has a 
16-foot arm that revolves 360 degrees. 
a oy | mechanism is powered by 

3 storage batteries that are charged by 
the truck generator in transit. Should 
last a life time, negligible operating 
costs and very reasonably priced. 


Write for circular 


The Walter T. Kelley Co. 


CLARKSON, KENTUCKY 





Bright Three Banded Italian 
QUEENS 

strain 1s 

Italians. Their 


Our from early 
behavior is more ac- 
cording to pattern than most other 
races. They are usually gentle, hardy 
good workers and not inclined to 
swarm. Use our queens and you will 
be in line for all the honey crops and 
have nice bees to work with 


imported 


Prices balance of season: 
1 to 50, 80c each; 50 or more, 75c each 


TAYLOR APIARIES 


Box 249, Luverne, Ala. 











Renew Your Subscription 
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Increase Your Crop 
With Wicht’s Choice Queens 


From now on you can set the stage for next year’s crop by replacing 
all poor or failing queens with Wicht’s Three-banded Italians or Wicht’s 
Dadant Starline Hybrids. During the summer period and the fall 
queens are at their best and so give you the most for your money. 
— PRICES (based on 3-banded Italians) — 
Queens 
1-24 $1.15 


25-99 1.05 
100-up -95 


Por Dadant’s Starline Hybrids, add 25c. 


WIC HT API ARIES 


406 Miller St. - . Hattiesburg, Miss. 


rrr. 


BE Ue 
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Three Banded Italians 


BETTER BRED QUEENS 
65e each Use them for failing queens, 


also reqgueening for swarm control, etc. 
AIRMAIL 


You can’t buy any better queens at any 


replacing 


65¢c each 
AIRMAIL 


Calvert, Ala. 











———— oor, 


price. 
EARLY PACKAGES 


2-lb. with 
Queen 


$3.30 


— EARLY QUEENS 
3-lb. with 
Queen Untested Queens 
$4.30 -90 
3.05 4.05 -80 
2.95 3.95 -70 
Por Packages with Starline Queens, add 25c. 


J. M. CUTTS & SONS’ Box 336 Chipley, Florida 


Starline Queens 
$1.40 
1.30 
1.20 


1-24 
25-99 
100 up 


DADANT’S 
Thin Super 
Foundation 


Made of light color- 
ed capping wax 
with a fragrant 
odor. Section comb 
honey made from it 
is a delightful 
product enjoyed by 
the most particu- 
lar persons. The 
foundation becomes 
a part of the hon- 
ey. Each — sheet 
is dainty, clear and 
delightful. There is 
so Little mid-rib 
that it is scarcely 
no market as good as that 
, Select sections command the 


noticed when the honey is eaten. There is 
for fancy comb honey but only well graded 
respect of the buyer. 


DADANT AND SONS, Inc. 


LEWIS-DADANT ee 
Stephenson Ave. at 14th St. 010 W. Austin St. 
Lynchburg, Virginia Paris, Texas 
Colonie & Montgomery Sts. 92 Riverside Street 
Albany 1, New York Chillicothe, Ohio 
Route 41, South, Hahira, Georgia 


Hamilton, Hlinois 
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STARLINE 4-WAY HYBRID QUEENS 
BRED IN ISOLATED YARDS 


JOHN G. MILLER 723 6th St., Corpus Christi, Texas 


corr r rr rrrrer- 
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QUEENS—TOP QUALITY 


DO NOT PUT-OFF replacing those WORN-OUT queens. 

A Change Will Pay-off—with GARON’S THREE-BANDED 

eg. U.S. ITALIANS—or, with DADANT’S STARLINE 4-WAY HY- 
Pat. Off. BRIDS. NONE BETTER. 


GARON’S THREE- 
BANDED ITALIANS 


1-24 


DADANT’S 4-WAY 
STARLINE HYBRIDS 


85c $1.25 
25-99 80c 1.20 
100-up 75c 1.10 


Queens clipped and/or marked, also Air Mailed upon request at no extra charge. 


GARON BEE CO. Donaldsonville, La., U.S.A. 








ITALIAN “GULF BREEZE” QUEENS 


The time to requeen is when poor queens are found. Replace with good 
“GULF BREEZE” stock and not with another poor queen. 


Prices: 1-9 ......... 80c each 75c each air mailed. 


BESSONET BEE COMPANY 


Donaldsonville, La. 


25 up 








HOLLOPETER’S 
ITALIAN QUEENS 


are reared in the mountains of the 
North, from stock full of vim, vigor, 
and vitality. Queens reared by the 
veteran queen breeder, J. B. Hollo- 
peter with 44 years’ experience. 
Prices: 
1-9, $1.00 each; 10-24, 90c each; 
25.49, 80c each; 50-99, 75c each; 
100-up, 70c each. 


White Pine Bee Farms 


Box 800 Rockton, Penna. 





Use Electric Heat 
to build up your colonies 
for better honey yield. 
Write to 


GEORGE ADELHARDT 
303 Johnson St. Libertyville, Tl. 





At last a real neat finished attractive sign 
that you _,* be ~—— to display. Its nice 
appearance in keeping with Nature’s 

; est me It m. .. y dresses up your 
place. 


It hangs from a Wrought 
that is fastened in place 
serews to a wall or post. sign has 
large letters and can be read from either 
side. Hanging hooks furnished with brack- 
ets. Brass eyelets in sign holes for hang- 
ing. Color— Yellow, Black, Silver. Not 
mailable to first class post offices. 


Bracket 
two leg 


Iron 
with 
The 


Sign size—28 inches wide by 24 
inches high. Net weight 7'4 pounds, 
shipping weight 10 pounds, 
price $5.25 
Bracket over-all length 32!, inches. 
Net weight 4 pounds, shipping 


weight 6 pounds, price $4.80 


A. G. WOODMAN CO. 


Grand Rapids 4, Michigan 





Get Ready — For Next Year 


With Little Italians or Starlines you get heavy buildup, 

4 winter colonies, heavy spring and summer production. We 
guarantee safe arrival, health certificate, prompt service; per- s 
sonal supervision 


PRICES—(based on John Davis on ommend >? 
Queens P. ¥ 


os 
1.20 
1.15 


add $1 for each added lb. Dadant Starline Hybrids add 2 


LITTLE’S APIARIES 


fine 


Pat. Off. 


For extra bees, 


Box 122, Shelbyville, Tenn. 


Reg. U.S. 


5c per item. 


‘ 





Sue Bee Says: 
Attention All Beekeepers 


Market your beeswax through one of our five 


strategically 
top prices. 


SIOUX HONEY ASSN. 


Lima, Ohio; Rogers, Texas; Colton, California; 
Tacoma, Washington and Sioux City, Iowa 


located plants. We are paying 








Queens 
AIR MAILED 
$ 55 


E. J. Bordelon Apiaries 
Phone 2415, Moreauville, La. Box 33 








—HONEY WANTED — 
CARLOADS AND LESS THAN CARLOADS 
Send somples and quote best cash pr 


livered to us All grodes 


HONEY SALES COMPANY 
1806-08 No. Washinaton Ave 
Minneopolis 11 





HARPER’S FAMOUS 
High Quality Italian Queens 
Sent Air Mail 
75c each. 10 or more, 65c each. 


ie ARLUS T. HARPER 


New Brockton, Ala. 
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“ We Work Your Beeswax 
and Purchase All Grades ¥ 
of Honey. Z 
a} 


We pay you the best prices for 
quality honey and beeswax. 
Write for our new 1954 catalog. 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 
29 Walnut St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Palmetto Quality Queens 
old basis, Quality, 
Satisfaction. 
Three-banded Italians only. 
Balance of season. 

1 to 5 75c each 
6 to 10 70c each 
More than 10 : 65c each 
Jo disease 
Cc. G. ELLISON & SONS 
Belton, S. C. 


On same Service, 








Renew Your Subscription 
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A woy to MERCHANDISE and 
SELL MORE HONEY IN "54 


MAKE YOUR PACKAGE YOUR PREMIUM 
MAKE YOUR PREMIUM YOUR PACKAGE 


Here’s how you do it! 
PACK YOUR HONEY IN FEDERAL’S 
NO-DRIP SERVER 
COLORFUL PLASTIC TOPS ON 


EASY-TO-LABEL 1 LB. JARS No. 4280 


Attractive plastic tops in red, yellow ‘hincat Gi aes in sai 
and green make a colorful table serving. 1 dozen to shipper 


REMEMBERS 70 merchandise and sell more boney in’54 
MAKE YOUR PACKAGE YOUR PREMIUM— . Li : ficolly d 
. - : iner specifically designed 
MAKE YOUR PREMIUM YOUR PACKAGE! for packing honey! 


FEDERAL TOOL CORPORATION 
3600 W. Pratt Blvd., Chicago 45, Ill. 


JENSEN Says... 


Requeening any time old queens are found failing to maintain optimum colonies, with all the potentials 
necessary for producing the maximum colony population, is good constructive practice. 
Good queens are the greatest factor in the success of your entire operation. Price considered, they are 
your best investment, and the one item contributing most toward the value of, and profit from every- 
thing else invested in your business, including labor, whether your own or hired. 
Jensens offer you the choice of two fine lines. 
“Magnolia State” Italians Dadant “Starline” 4-way Hybrids 
Magnolias Starlines 
1-24 $1.10 $1.35 
25-99 1.05 1.30 Reg. U.S. 
100-up 1.00 1.25 Pat. Off. 
Clipped and Marked Free. Air Mail. Post-paid. 


JENSEN’S APIARIES Macon, Miss., U.S.A. 





THE NEW DON-LO LOADER 


Stop Ruining Your Back Lifting Heavy 
Loads. Let DON-LO do it. Electric, 6 or 
12 volt - 360° Swing Boom. Raises to com- 
pensate for high loads. Vertical equalizer. 
Fits any truck. Easy to install. Reason- 
ably priced. 


Call or Write 
Ronlake’s Machine Shop 


Box 767, Redding, California 
Phone 19 











EDITORIAL 











Time Is the Factor—Now 


Following an urgent trip to Wash- 
ington by Henry Schaefer, president 
of The American Beekeeping Federa- 
tion, in early June, a letter was 
mailed from the offices of the Fed- 
eration urging everyone to write 
again to their representatives. The 
following paragraph is quoted from 
the letter: 

“Time is THE factor, NOW, if 
honey is to be included on the list 
for Mandatory Price Support in the 
new Farm Bill. The industry has 
two weeks,—at the most,—in which 
to speak, to have its words register 
with the Federal Congress, and to 
get honey included in the bill.” 

By the time this is read, that 
period of time will have passed, but 
knowing how slowly legislature de- 
velops in Washington and knowing 
that the farm bill is highly contro- 
versial, we feel it important to call 
this to the attention of our readers. 
For as long as Congress is in session, 
it is never too late to write to your 
Senators and Congressmen. 

If you think that price support has 
been beneficial to the honey industry 

as we do; if you think that it has 
stabilized our honey markets—as we 
do; if you believe that mandatory 
support should be continued for a 
few more years—-as we do, write 
NOW to your representatives in 
Washington. 





One for All... 


“Did you ever stop to think what 
membership in the American Bee- 
keeping Federation means to us? 
We would not have had price sup- 
port; we would not have had a pub- 
licity program with the aid of the 
yovernment, worth millions of dol- 
lars to the industry. No one should 
say, whether he has few or many 
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bees, ‘It is not important to me.’ 
You are the cornerstone of the indus- 
try as far as public relations are 
concerned. The small beekeeper can 
talk to the consumer, a thing the 
commercial beekeeper seldom has a 
chance to do. Too, the Federation, 
almost single handed, has put over 
the pollination program which is not 
only worth much to beekeepers but 
to the nation to an extent that few 
of us realize; a more plentiful seed 
supply at lower prices to the farmer, 
which in turn means more land 
seeded down and better soil fertility. 
Without an organized industry, these 
things would not be possible.” So 
says Henry Hansen, corresponding 
secretary of the Iowa Association. 
What do you say? 





Package Shipments .. . 


Try as we may to change them, 
rates by express on package bee 
shipments are still too high. As a 
result, the total weight of package 
bees shipped in interstate commerce 
declined from 1,375,000 pounds in 
1947 to 712,000 pounds in 1951. As 
parcels post or truck become accom- 
modated to package shipments, the 
decline may reach such proportions 
that express will be an insignificant 
method of transport. Certainly the 
volume of packages will be seriously 
affected and, as a result, so will 
agriculture. High express rates are 
a blow to both ends of the package 
industry. 


Other factors add to the string- 
ency. Claims for losses are being 
fought much harder than they used 
to be. Often shippers are restricted 
in making shipments on week ends 
and many shipments must be timed 
not to arrive on Sundays or to reach 
some junction where they won’t be 
handled until Monday and so deliv- 
ery may not be consumated until 
Tuesday. So the more we pay the 
less we get. 

These conditions are not conducive 
to a healthy industry. They are dis- 
couraging to new beekeepers and old 
beekeepers and package producers 
also become discouraged. Not a few 
package men are turning in part, or 
entirely, to honey production; and 


many northern producers are re- 
stricting their purchases of package 
bees. The fight to relieve what 
seems to us to be an injustice should 
be pursued continuously for the bet- 
terment of the industry. 





Tomorrow's Honey Lovers 
Are Today’s Children . . 


In our present strenuous effort to 
keep honey under price support, it 
has been pointed out that the amount 
of honey carried under Government 
loan is less than 600,000 pounds and 
that this will be but a small item 
for disposal. The school lunch pro- 
gram would take it all and leave a 
demand for more. In one of his 
“500 Club” letters, Ellsworth Adee, 
Sutherland, Nebraska, tells how his 
brother, Vernon Adee, of Haddam, 
Kansas, finding the local school out 
of honey, agreed to furnish honey at 
wholesale provided it was kept on 
the table for pupils to use at all 
school lunch meals. He furnished 
good honey. One hundred and twen- 
ty kids used up a sixty-pound can of 
honey every two weeks. Let’s all 
take a leaf from Vernon’s note book. 





Diverted Acres May Be 
Boon to Beekeeping 

“Benson Plans Tighter Planting 
Curbs in ‘55 on Corn, Cotton, 
Wheat’’—-was the headline of a fea- 
ture article in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, June 21, 1954. Announcing a 
cutback in “legal’’ wheat acreage to 
55 million acres from 63 million 
acres to be harvested this year, Sec- 
retary Benson proposed a drastic 
scheme to control what farmers do 
with 40 million acres that will be 
“diverted” from corn, cotton, and 
wheat. 

Mr. Benson's complicated “di- 
verted acres’? scheme simply means 
that farmers will be ordered to let 
land “diverted” from _ controlled 
crops stand idle or go into crops 
such as hay and pasture which don’t 
pose surplus dangers and whose 
prices are supported. This should be 
a boon both to honey production and 
to pollination in seed producing 
areas. 
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Queen Excluders 


Panel Members 


Troy H. Nance 


Nance this panel last Janu- 
ary. As we wrote in last month's panel, 
he is a producer of Caucasian bees and 
one of the most prominent pollinators. 
Residence: Sacramento, California 


proposed 


Edwin J. Anderson 


Professor of Apiculture, Pennsylvania 
State University and a most practical 
one, with a slant toward the smaller 
beekeeper. His “Extracting Equipment 
for the Smaller Apiary,” last December, 
was of much interest. 


Henry A. Schaefer 


of the Federation. With his 
son-in-law, Harold Richter, he runs 
about 1200 colonies near Osseo, Wis- 
consin, with a streamlined method of- 
ten described in Journal articles. 


President 


Milton H. Stricker 


Commercial honey producer and _ polli- 
nator in New Jersey. You would per- 
haps consider him entirely a pollination 
specialist. The last of his 
pollination 


series of 
articles on 
this issue. 


problems is in 


Carl Kalthoff 


Producer and distributor of liquid and 
bulk honey at Lexington, Mis- 
souri. Carl makes a good living from 
300-400 colonies of bees and is most 
successful in marketing. 


comb 
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Troy H. Nance 


There are many beekeepers who 
refer to the queen excluder as a 
“honey excluder” or a piece of worth- 
less equipment lying in the back 
room. 

However, there is much to be said 
about the value of the queen ex- 
cluder. If I were to go into detail, 
I would be writing a book with four 
chapters, one on honey production, 
one on queen rearing, one on pack- 
age bee production and one on polli- 
nation service, all in connection with 
this piece of valuable equipment. 

To be as brief as possible, let’s 
begin with the theory of the ex- 
cluder. What does the use of the ex- 
cluder do in increasing honey pro- 
duction? First, the best use of the 
excluder is to stimulate the self- 
preservation or the security instinct 
in the colony. With the proper use 
of the excluder, it is a great aid in 
keeping one jump ahead of the bees 
like the racing greyhound who never 
quite catches the mechanical rabbit. 
Full combs of worker brood below 
and honey in the supers where it 
belongs is the result of the use of a 
queen excluder. 

Secondly, the excluder cuts the re- 
production instinct to a minimum, 
few drones, few swarms, less loafing. 
The sealed honey is kept separated 
from the brood. 

Here in California pollination 
work, quick short honeyflows, re- 
quire taking off full supers and mov- 
ing the bees in a day or two and then 
excluders are a must. You then al- 
ways know where the queen is. 

If you are a “let alone” beekeeper, 
excluders may not do much good, 
but if you are the kind that just 
must work bees every day and when 


you seem to acquire a sixth sense 
along with the bees, then is when 
you appreciate the value of the ex- 
cluder as an instrument to aid in 
greater production and in the saving 
of time and labor. 


Edwin J. Anderson 

Our experiences in Pennsylvania 
indicate that the excluder is needed 
on most colonies in most seasons. 
In other parts of the country, this 
may not be true. During a year 
with a heavy and very long honey- 
flow, it is not so necessary to use 
the excluder because the bees force 
the queen down by filling nearly all 
cells in the supers with nectar. In 
fact the queen is often forced to quit 
laying or she is restricted to a small 
area in the brood nest. 


In 1952, the flow was light 
drawn out, in November 
bodies had to be removed from 
nearly all colonies which did not 
have excluders and there was no 
honey in the bottom hive body 
The old bees in the lower body are 
hard'to handle and are cross in the 
late fall and so many stings are 
received in removing these unused 
supers to say nothing of the loss of 
time in taking off the The 
same thing occurred in 1953 although 
not so much as in the previous year. 


and 
empty 


bees. 


Another bad experience we have 
some seasons with colonies without 
excluders is that the bees will turn 
the light clover honey into brood 
during late summer making strong 
colonies that gather an inferior grade 
of honey in late summer from odds 
and ends of wild flowers and aster in 
September and October. This situa- 
tion is like trading gold for an equal 
weight of copper. The excluder re- 





Carl M. Teasley 


At Apison Carl Teasley is 
also a successful small-scale honey pro- 
ducer and one of Tennessee's apiary in- 
spectors. His ideas apply over a 
region where the rule is 
skillful beekeepers 


Tennesses 


large 
small but 


Julius Lysne 


Lysne is one of the big group with 
medium sized outfits. But, above all, he 
knows bee behavior takes out of 
his management that is not 
up-to-the-minute He probably 
never quit 


and 

plan 
will 

stepping ahead 


any 
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tards the bees from converting the 
light honey into brood and makes it 
possible to remove and extract the 
honey when convenient. 

Excluders, when used _ without 
proper care, often cause swarming 
If the excluders are placed below 
supers of foundation, the bees hesi- 
tate to go through the excluder to 
the foundation and so they crowd 
the space below the excluder. The 
crowding causes the colony to swarm 
rather than go through the excluder 
to the foundation above. The same 
situation exists with empty drawn 
comb but is not as severe as with 
foundation. If, however, one super 
containing some brood or combs 
partly filled with honey is placed 
above the excluder, the bees are 
forced to go through and work 
above. Under these conditions, the 
bees work freely through the exclud- 
er and little honey appears to be lost 
as a result. 

We give the queen ample space for 
egg laying early in the season, then 
restrict her to one or to 1 stories, 
about the time the first heavy honey- 
flow begins in June. 

We use excluders for all comb 
honey production colonies. The colo- 
nies are wintered in 114 story hives. 
The excluder is placed below the 
shallow super at the time the comb 
honey supers are added. 

The shallow super is placed above 
the section super to coax the bees 
into the sections. The excluder is 
never placed below the sections since 
the bees do not like to work in sec- 
tions and a second hindrance, even 
though small, in the way of an ex- 
cluder slows the work in the sections 
and encourages swarming. The few 
sections lost because the queen lays 
in them is much less than would be 
lost were the excluder to be placed 
under the sections. The shallow 
super may be placed below the hive 
body (if the combs are dark) after 
the bees are well established in them. 
The excluder then may be taken 
away from the colony. 

Colony characteristics play an im- 
portant part in the management even 
in the use of the excluder. Some 
colonies have the annoying habit of 
letting queens work up through the 
center of a ten-frame hive and place 
brood in four or five supers without 
filling the combs next to the outside 
of the hive. This means that many 
supers are partly filled with brood 
when they should be removed to be 
extracted. Beekeepers are then up 
against the time consuming job of 
sorting brood from the comb honey. 
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The queen excluder prevents the 
queen from laying in the center of 
many supers and the supers are 
ready to be taken away when the 
flow is over. 

There are, on the other hand, colo- 
nies in which the queen prefers to 
stay in the bottom one or two stories 
and the bees fill all the supers solid- 
ly, side by side, with honey in a mod- 
erate or heavy flow. 
this nature are preferred 
better off without the 
is unfortunate that a 
gram is not available to establish 
this trait and make queens of this 
kind available for general distribu- 
tion. 


Colonies of 
and are 
excluder. It 
breeding pro- 


We have another entirely different 
use for the excluder, e.g., to place it 
between the bottom board and the 
hive body after a swarm has entered 
an empty hive. The excluder 
vents the of the 
the loss of the swarm. 


pre- 
and 
The excluder 
may also be used to help find queens 
when it is time to requeen. The 
brood and bees are placed above an 
empty body and The 
combs of brood and bees are re- 
moved, the bees shaken back into 
the upper body. The combs are then 
placed below the excluder. The bees 
go through to the brood but the 
queen cannot and is found above. 


escape queen 


excluder. 


The proper use of the excluder is 
somewhat of a science that should 
be mastered if the beekeeper is to be 
successful. Its use depends upon the 
methods of beekeeping employed and 
the nature of 
the bees are. 


the honeyflow where 


Henry A. Schaefer 


We use the queen excluder in 
honey production preliminary opera- 
tions in our spring yard work. The 
excluder is used as a tool for faster 
positive location of the queen. We 
want to know that the queen is NOT 
on the frames of brood we are using 
to make divides to bring our colony 
numbers up to summer count. The 
actual finding of the queen takes 
too much time in dark, cold weather. 
Our operations are timed by the cal- 
endar whereby we must have daily 
output figures, rain or shine, or 
schedule is disrupted. 


our 


We shake the bees from combs of 
emerging brood from the top story 
of a strong 2- or 3-story hive, re- 
group the remaining brood, inserting 
the replacement the out- 
the rearranged brood nest 
The queen excluder is then placed on 
the hive and on the 


combs on 
side of 


excluder is 


placed the hive body with combs of 
honey and pollen and the 
brood combs just removed 
The next day the bodies containing 
queenless bees and emerging brood 
are taken off and moved, with their 
own covers and bottoms, to another 
location where they are given young 
queens purchased from the South 
We then have these colonies as re- 
placement and ready for the honey- 
flow. 


beeless 
below. 


Milton H. Stricker 
I have 
queen 


excellent use for 

Nailed to the top 
of a pole, they will keep cats away 
from bird houses. 


found an 
excluders. 


In the pollination business, I have 
never found the excluder to any ad- 
vantage, since the colonies are con- 
fined to one or two stories for mov- 
ing and after a busy season or when 
the bees are in fall location, the bees 
are allowed to run and the excluders 
are not necessary. 

As for honey production, I find my 
“let-alone” well. I 
produce as good an average as any- 
one in the state of New Jersey and 
better than most in my area and in 
this plan there is no place for queen 
excluders. 


system works 


Colonies are early in 
weak removed, etrong 
ones piled with five or six supers, all 
standard equipment. Then I do 
other work and allow them to work 
out their salvation. 


inspected 


spring, ones 


own 


If the honeyflow has been good, 
when I come back in the fall, I find 
I have a crop. Of I have 
bred my queens so that they do not 
chimney brood and I perhaps elimi- 
nate those which do not fall in with 
this system. years ago when 
I began to work out this plan, I sold 
500 excluders to others who hadn't 
found out this way of doing If 
colonies do work up in the top bodies, 
with all the equipment interchange- 
able, the lower bodies may be re- 
moved or combs transferred. It is 
simple, easy and effective. 


course, 


Some 


In the last 
branched out 
rearing. It 


three years, I have 
into commercial queen 
looks like a very good 
queen season coming up and I find I 
need only enough excluders to use on 
my finishing colonies. 
cluders on 


I use two ex- 
my finishing colonies to 
keep the queen from getting up into 
the top deck where the 
being finished. These queens 
bred from my stock and 
very well in New Jersey without ex- 


cells are 
are 
own work 
cluders. 


or 
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Carl Kalthoff 


In our plan of chunk comb honey 
production, we find it necessary to 
use the excluders. We reduce colo- 
nies to a single hive body during 
the honeyflow to get as much of the 
clover or blue vine honey in the 
supers as possible. Before we did 
this, we operated in double brood 
chambers but because of the aver- 
age shortness of the flow, we had 
too many unfinished chunk comb 
honey supers. Since using single 
brood chambers, excluders are a 
must because too many queens go 
into the supers to deposit eggs. In 
the double brood chamber the queens 
seldom went into supers. 


Now that we use the single brood 
chamber, we find we get more sur- 
plus honey and few unfinished supers 
of chunk honey. Also, when we used 
double brood chambers, we did not 
use excluders. Short, but that is 
what I do in respect to queen ex- 
cluders. 


Carl M. Teasley 


I have queen excluders but I do 
not use them except in cell builders 
when raising queens. I want my 
bees to build up without hindrance 
to a certain peak of strength and 
then I want to allow the honey 
stored above the brood to force the 
queen back where she belongs. If 
the crop is small, then the bees will 
be strong for a later flow. I have 
found the use of excluders puts 
swarms on the limb because of the 
quick congestion in the space for 
brood, particularly if that space was 
only in one hive body. 


I can see the advantage in using 
excluders in fast flows as we some 
times have in middle Tennessee be- 
cause they give an added super of 
honey if queen cells are cut out be- 


low the excluder every eight days 
during the flow. When I give ad- 
vice to beekeepers there, I tell them 
to place the excluder under the brood 
nests on top of the bottom boards. 
This is a timesaver on 
the old queen cannot pass through 
the excluder. Should the virgin do 
so, she can always return. 


swarms as 


An excluder on the bottom board 
is unorthodox, I know, but it can 
be left there year round with no 
bother to the and is a step 
saved in management. The brood 
area in such hives will be as large 
as the queen mother can fill, and it 
will not be congested. 


bees 


Another use for the queen excluder 
is to tack screen wire on the top and 
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bottom of the excluder, put it on the 
top of a strong hive and make a nu- 
cleus to set above this so that the 
hive heat will rise and you can raise 
a queen for replacement purposes. 

When Mr. Amos was with us here, 
he taught us to use the excluders as 
sifters to find dark queens or hard 
to locate queens. The bees are shaken 
into an empty hive body which is set 
on top of the excluder. When the 
worker bees move back into the 
hive, the queen is exposed and so 
easily found. 

I do not think the beginner bee- 
keeper should be sold excluders until 
he has seen the right man who 
knows how to use them successfully 
in his area. Ever so frequently I 
see honey in supers where no ex- 
cluder was used and none on colonies 
in the same yard where the excluders 
were placed between the hive body 
and the super and there is always 
plenty of bur comb under the exclud- 
er with no honey above. 


One use for the excluder is as a 
trap for drones caught in the supers. 
In trying to pass through the exclud- 
er, they, so to speak, hang them- 
selves. I can see the queen breeder 
helped by this in the elimination of 
undesirable drones. 


Julius Lysne 


Whether or not the queen excluder 
should be used in honey production 
depends on the type of honey being 
produced, whether it is extracted or 
comb. Also on the system of man- 
agement and on the honeyflow. 

A plan which we find works well 
is to confine the queen to one ten- 
frame hive at all times. As soon as 
the queen has filled seven or eight 
combs with brood, two or three 
combs of sealed brood are removed 
and replaced with empty drawn 
combs. An excluder is placed over 
the brood nest and a hive body con- 
taining these combs of brood and 
some drawn combs are placed on 
top. Then every week or ten days 
any queen cells are destroyed. 

This clearing of the brood nest will 
prevent swarming if the queen is 
good. Each time the brood chamber 
is given empty combs only the best 
ones should be given. All honey 
above the excluder is extracted and 
a check made for poor combs. At 
least two combs are melted up for 
each hive and replaced with founda- 
tion the next year. This assures 
good combs in the brood nest and 
none of them too black as they are 
all under five years of age. Of 


course, the colonies may have to be 
fed for winter. 

Another system we have used is 
the double standard brood chamber 
plan. No excluders are used then. 
As soon as the hive is unpacked in 
the spring, the brood chambers are 
reversed and the queen allowed to 
fill both chambers with brood. Dur- 
ing fruit and dandelion bloom the 
combs are again reversed and each 
brood chamber is set up on end and 
all queen cells and drone brood re- 
moved with a knife. Except when 
inspecting for disease, no combs are 
ever removed. 

The system of swarm control con- 
sists of cutting cells and reversal of 
brood chambers until well into the 
flow. This is done every ten days. 
When honey is coming in well, the 
queen will be driven down. By this 
plan, any depth super may be used. 
Its disadvantage is that there is no 
provision for the elimination of poor 
combs. 

Another plan which eliminates the 
use of the excluder is to winter the 
bees in the double chamber hive and 
as soon as the colony is strong, the 
next year remove all sealed 
and replace with empty comb. The 
bodies containing the sealed brood 
are added on top, the unsealed brood 
is in the bottom. Queen cells are 
destroyed as found, every ten days. 

With any of these plans, a good 
honey crop is obtained and no time 
is spent looking for queens. When 
the queen is confined to one body by 
an excluder, shake off the bees when 
combs are removed to assure not 
taking the queen. 


brood 


A fourth method is to sort out the 
combs in the two chambers 
as soon as the colony is strong, plac- 
ing the sealed brood in one body, the 
unsealed brood in the other. The 
body of unsealed brood is placed on 
the bottom, three or four shallow 
supers added and the body of sealed 
brood on top. This assures that the 
field bees will carry honey into the 
supers at once. It is especially good 
when producing section comb honey 
Of course, when section supers are 
used, only two supers should be used 
to begin with. The field bees wish- 
ing to carry nectar to the unsealed 
brood will enter the sections with a 
rush and soon comb will be built in 
the sections and honey stored there 
This method also does not require 
an excluder, no time being spent 
looking for queens. For swarm con- 
trol, exchange empty combs in the 
top body for sealed brood in the 
bottom every ten days to two weeks. 


brood 
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Long hive used by M. E. Triplett, Bookplate for 
Triplett, Missouri. Probably two brood 


pers over each brood nest. He says this 


in Missouri, used this plan for queen scri 


rearing. Simpson. (From 
man) 


Lobby display put up by the Maryland Beekeepers Asso- 
ciation at the Federation meeting in Baltimore. The honey 
map of Maryland is accompanied by samples of the different 
kinds of honey produced in the state (Photo by John W. 
Buchanan, Medina, Ohio.) 


The massive bloom of Mountain Mint attracts bees over a 
long period beginning in mid-summer. Native to the Ozarks 
it adapts well to garden cultivation. Tests for commercial oil 
possibilities are being made in Missouri and Washington. 
(Melvin Pellett) 
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to all who sub- b : 
Design by R. D. useful in experimental work and field 


4 





Weer lel eerie ekeCeaaes 


books on bees Record book made of waterproof ma- 


' and beekeeping selected by the Council terial and snap closer, fastened to the 
nests with excluder separation and su- of the Bee Research 


Association for right rear hive corner. Inside is a record 


presentation to Sir Edmund Hillary. A book that permits extended records to 
way works well for him. J. F. Diemer, copy has been sent 
e 


d to the fund. 


be kept of any detail desirable. Quite 


Cormack, Chair- trials of various sorts. 


Banquet scene at the Baltimore Federation meeting, show- 
ing the famous B.&O. R.R. Choir. The entire program by the 
Maryland beekeepers at this convention was on a high plane 
and wonderfully carried out. Everybody helped. (Photo by 
John W. Buchanan, Medina, Ohio.) 





Special frame, with caged queens, for storing in a queen 
reservoir colony. This icture is from “Queen Rearing” by 
Harry H. Laidlaw and E. Eckert. We have used them for 
years and, in a queenless reservoir, the queens can be stored 
for some time. 
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ONEY by its own nature is an 
H energy food. This is its most 
important 
one which has been publicized only 


attribute and yet 
in a passive manner. To what ex- 
tent honey could be valued as an 
energy food, particularly among ath- 
letes, has only recently been demon- 
strated. This has to a large extent 
been made possible through an ar- 
rangement with the Canadian Bee- 
keepers’ Council and Sports College. 
All the testing and investigations 
have been conducted over a period 
of time in a controlled, practical way. 
The opinions and recommendations 
given are based on continued obser- 


vation of actual experiences with 
honey. 
Sports College was founded in 


1944 by Lloyd Percival* as a non- 
profit public service. It is designed 
through its activities to help raise 
the standards of national fitness, 
sports efficiency and health in Can- 
ada. In recognition of his outstand- 
ing work Mr. Lloyd Percival, Direc- 
tor of the College, was awarded a 
Coronation Medal by Queen Eliza- 
beth. 

The Board of Consultants for 
Sports College includes’ experts 
known the world over in their fields, 
including Dr. A. H. Steinhaus, George 
Williams College, Chicago; Prof. 
Fred Bartlett, Director, School of 
Physical Education, Queen’s Univer- 
sity, Kingston; Dr. R. D. Coatsworth, 
Toronto; Dr. John Seely, prominent 
Canadian psychologist; Marcel Bien, 
French athletic research specialist; 
W. R. Arthur, Australian fitness 
leader; Dr. Earle Zeigler, Head of the 
Department of Physical Health and 
Recreation Education, University of 
Western Ontario, London; Dr. T. K. 
Cureton, Director of the Physical 


* Sports College, P.O. Box 99, Toronto 1, 
Ontario, Canada. 
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Food for Athletes 


by G. F. Townsend 


Professor of Apiculture 
Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph 


Education Research Laboratory at 
Illinois University. 

During the time Sports College 
has been associated with the Cana- 
dian Beekeepers’ Council they have 
investigated the value of honey from 
the following viewpoints: 


1. General Use as a Sweetener and 

Energy Food 

Honey contains a natural mixture 
of various sugars, including fructose 
and dextrose, which are two of the 
most efficient sources of energy. 

Various testing groups indicated 
that honey is easily digested, quickly 
assimilated and high in calories. 
Athletes found it a particularly val- 
uable source of quick energy be- 
cause it contains a comparatively 
small amount of sucrose, too much 
of which sometimes creates a detri- 
mental reaction. It was found that 
the testing group members were able 
to take honey in larger quantities 
than other foods of the sugar type 
without suffering the stomach dis- 
tress that often follows a heavy 
intake of sugars. Another interest- 
ing fact uncovered was that honey 
could also be taken shortly before 
hard activity and between periods of 
activity without digestive distress. 
This makes honey a valuable aid in 
energy feeding before, during and 
after athletic activity. 

Athletes, or any persons partici- 
pating in heavy physical work, need 
plenty of carbohydrates for the 
body to use as an energy fuel. The 
high caloric value of honey was 
found to be an advantage to athletes 
participating in heavy training and 
competitive work. Honey appears to 
be the ideal answer to the problem 
of deciding how the carbohydrate 
should be taken. Members of the 
Sports College testing groups now 
use honey exclusively for this pur- 
pose. Fortunately, honey is an ex- 
ceptionally pleasant tasting food and 
thus the athlete who includes it in 
his regular diet and uses it as an 
energy jack-up has no taste problem. 


As a result of the excellent record 
of honey in tests to find sources of 
carbohydrate energy for athletes, 
the Sports College research depart- 
ment recommends it as an ideal an- 
swer to the energy fuel problem. It 
has been placed high on the list of 
eating “musts” for the athlete. 


2. Role as a Source of Quick Energy 

for Athletes 

Athletes who were run to exhaus- 
tion on treadmills were found to re- 
cover much more quickly when fed 
strong tea or coffee sweetened by 
honey. The athletes tested were 
given four ounces of strong tea or 
coffee sweetened by one teaspoonful 
of honey every twenty minutes for 
two hours. This same beverage was 
found to be a wonderful pick-up any 
time fatigue was noticeable. 


3. Energy Fuel in 

Meals 

Sports College has recently com- 
pleted a study of the foods that can 
be recommended for use during pre- 
competition eating on the day of 
activity. A long list of foods that 
should be eliminated for various 
reasons and another list of 
that can be recommended because 
of their easy digestibility and their 
food value have been prepared. This 
is the first time that a detailed 
study of this subject has been made 
in the world of athletics and physi- 
cal fitness and its publication will 
receive a good deal of notice. Honey, 
of course, is included in the list of 
recommended foods. There are 
other energy foods that may be con- 
sidered as suitable, but at Sports 
College, because of their favorable 
experience with it, they feel that 
honey is the ideal energy food fuel. 

One of the problems of active 
athletes, especially those participat- 
ing in a heavy schedule over a long 
period of time, is a falling off in 
weight. When honey is included in 
the regular diet and used liberally 
after hard activity, this weight loss 
can be prevented. 


Pre-Competition 


foods 
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Dr. Paul Michael of Boston took 
a group of golfers who complained 
that their game consistently dropped 
off from the ninth to the fifteenth 
holes and tested them to see if they 
developed tension, became tired or 
ran out of energy fuel. His test 
became known as the Michael Test 
and was published in the American 
Medical Journal. Dr. Michael found, 
by taking samples of their blood 
during play, that the sugar content 
of their blood dropped off at about 
the eighth or ninth hole. As a re- 
sult, they suffered from what is 
termed a hidden energy loss. Though 
they did not feel much different they 


did not do as well because they 
lacked energy. He then fed them 
various energy foods before they 
played and at the eighth hole. Asa 


result, a great deal of improvement 
was noted. Dr. Michael then noted 
that when he continued the pro- 
gramme with other athletes the same 
results were indicated. He found 
that unless there was proper pre- 
activity feeding and also feeding 
during the activity that the sugar 
level in the blood dropped and thus 
there was also a drop in energy. At 
Sports College they have found that 
the best way to avoid this is to in- 
clude one or two teaspoonfuls of 
honey as part of the meals that are 
taken on the day of activity and to 
also take the same amount of honey 
with a little orange juice during rest 
periods or whenever a dropping-off 
in energy is experienced. 


4. Supplement to 
on Weight 


Diet for Putting 

Whenever there is a need to add 
weight, Sports College has found 
that the following mixture is very 
effective, not only in adding a heavy 
supply of the needed calories, but 
also in supplying sound nutrition and 
needed energy. This consists of an 


eggnog containing 4 eggs, 2 tea- 
spoonfuls of honey, 2 teaspoonfuls 
of H.P.S. 60—(a protein supplement) 


and flavouring of cinnamon, va- 
nilla or nutmeg, mixed with 18 per 
cent cream. 
5. The Place of Honey in a Reducing 

Diet 

When honey was used by athletes 
trying to take off extra weight, 
however, it was found that it seemed 
to provide more energy and a great- 
er satisfying of the craving for sweet 
stuffs so common to those on a re- 
ducing diet. A little honey at the 
end of a low carbohydrate meal such 
as is usually found in a reducing 
diet, gave the athlete the same sense 
of satisfaction usually provided by 


July, 1954 


a heavy calorie dessert or 


sweetened tea or coffee. 
6. Between and After 

Hard Physical Effort 

Used after exercise in orange juice, 
Ovaltine or some other nutritious 
drink, honey was found excellent in 
replenishing the energy fuel used up 
during hard activity. Such replen- 
ishing is a very effective help when 
the athlete desires to regain 
ergy quickly for a period of study, 
further athletic activity or just to 
regain his sense of well-being. The 
track and field athlete competing in 
a number of events in one afternoon 
or the athlete playing an important 
role in any fast moving game will 
find that his energy level will re- 
main higher than usual if he takes 
honey before activity between 
periods of play. 


sugar- 


Periods of 


his en- 


and 


7. As an Energy Food for Industrial 

and School Use 

Recently Sports College has been 
doing a great deal of work in busi- 
ness and industry and found that 
one of the main problems is the en- 
ergy lag suffered in 
and again towards the end of 
afternoon. 


mid-morning 
the 
This is due to the falling 
off of the sugar content of the blood 
as indicated by the Michael Test. 
When honey is included in the break- 
fast, used as a sweetener on cereals 
and as a spread on toast or a sweet- 
ener in tea and this mid- 
morning energy lag is either elimi- 
nated or greatly lessened. To make 


coffee, 


sure there is enough energy fuel 
available for a hard afternoon's 
work, Sports College suggests the 


inclusion of at least one honey sand- 
wich during lunch. This is especial- 
ly important for those participating 
in heavy industrial work. 
8. Continued Energy En- 

durance Tests 

In endurance tests, during which 
members of the Testing Groups 
worked for long periods of time, it 
was found that those who were fed 
honey before the test and at inter- 
vals during the test, sustained a 
much higher level of effort than did 
those not given honey. When taken 


for Long 


off honey during the activity the 
athletes found their performances 
dropped off. 

When honey was used in large 


quantities at breakfast as a general 
sweetener or taken 30 to 45 minutes 
before athletic activity, athletes par- 
ticipating in the tests not only re- 
ported more energy, but turned in a 
higher and longer sustained level of 
work. Endurance 
improved. 


was definitely 


9. Opinions of Others, 


Trainers and Coaches 


Including 


It is interesting to note that Ken 
Lane and Don Hawgood, our Cana- 
dian Single Blade Tandem repre- 
sentatives in the 10,000 Metre event 
at the 1952 Olympics, used honey all 
through their training programme, 
using it as a pre-competition energy 
source and after hard work-outs and 
competition to replenish their energy. 
To make sure they had sufficient 
honey during the Olympics they took 
a supply with them. 
one of the best showings of any 
Canadian athlete in the Olympics, 
finishing second in the 10,000 Metre 
Final. They were beaten by the 
French pair by only 1 second. The 
performance of Lane and Hawgood 
noteworthy 
both well 
age. 

During the Olympic Games a to- 
tal of twenty-seven 
were’ interviewed 


This pair made 


is especially 
they were 
years of 


because 


over thirty 


expert trainers 
regarding their 
athletic nutrition opinions and prac- 
tices. Nineteen of them stated that 
they always recommended honey as 
a regular part of an athlete’s diet 
especially if he was taking part in 
endurance events. 

A survey was also made of all the 
athletes 


taking part in the Mara- 
thon Event, a classic endurance 
competition in the world of sport. 


Over 70 per cent of the athletes tak- 
ing part in this event said they used 
honey during their regular training 
and over 40 per cent said they used 
an energy mixture which contained 
honey during the race (26 miles, 385 
yards). 


HONEY PUBLICITY AND PRO- 


MOTION CARRIED ON BY 
SPORTS COLLEGE 


Research Guide 
Specific mention of the value of 
honey to the person interested in 


athletic efficiency and physical fit- 
ness has been made in separate story 
form in eight issues of the 
Guide. 


Research 
Besides this, mention of the 
value of honey has been included in 
fourteen articles. not 

dealing with this product. 
circulation of these eight 


specifically 
The total 


issues of 


the Research Guide has been 184.- 
326. These Research Guides have 
been read by trainers, coaches and 


leaders in all Canadian schools and 
universities; Y.M.C.A.’s and similar 
organizations; provincial and munic- 
ipal directors of physical education 
and recreation; trainers and coaches 
of the most prominent and active 
teams and clubs in all sports, and 
by many parents of athletically ac- 
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tive children. The Research Guide 
is the official newspaper of Sports 
College. 


National Radio Programme 

The use of honey has been recom- 
mended on no fewer than twenty- 
five nationwide, Sports College radio 
This broadcast is heard 
from coast to coast in Canada and 
in many parts of the United States 
and, according to C.B.C. authorities, 
has a regular listening audience of 
at least half a million in Canada. 
Sports College Newspaper Column 

This column appears in some 270 
weekly newspapers throughout Cana- 
da. So far, the use of honey has 
been recommended on fourteen occa- 
sions in this column. 
Booklets and Bulletins 

The Sports College publication ser- 
vice now features over fifty separate 
titles. In every bulletin distributed 
by Sports College since their coop- 
eration was arranged for, the use of 
honey has been recommended in the 
Product Research News Insert which 
is a part of every bulletin distrib- 
uted. In the time that we have 
been working together they have dis- 
tributed over 14,000 copies of these 
publications. Besides the mention of 
honey in the Product Research News 
Insert the value of honey has been 
described in the actual editorial copy 
of many of these publications. For 
example: You will find considerable 
and important mention of honey in 
the bulletin entitled, “Athletic Diet 
Fundamentals” and such other bulle- 
tins as, “The Technique of Fatigue 
Recovery.” 


sessions. 


Product Research Memo 

This is a memo to Sports College 
members that is included at regular 
intervals in all outgoing mail. The 
use of honey has been recommended 
in all of the memos described up 
until this time. Over 100,000 of 
these mailing pieces have been dis- 
tributed. 
Field Work 

This heading described such Sports 
College activities as lectures, clinic 
discussions and presentation, advis- 
ory work with teams, clubs and or- 
ganizations and articles and inter- 
views in publications and radio pro- 
grammes other than those published 
and directed by Sports College. Any 
time the subject has concerned ath- 
letic nutrition in any way the Sports 
College representative concerned has 
mentioned the value of honey. They 
have arranged for the use of honey 
for a training food by many promi- 
nent athletes and clubs. For ex- 
ample: Detroit Red Wings; Olympic 
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Paddling Team; members of the 
Sports College Track and Field Test- 
ing Group who have in recent years 
established many Canadian, Ameri- 
can and World’s Records. 

The result of the work of Sports 
College has been a boon to advertis- 
ing of honey in Canada, particularly 
in Ontario where much use of this 
information has been made. Most 
of the winning Canadian teams have 
been honey users and have readily 
given their approval to use of their 
names in advertising. After many 
of the sports finals, particularly 
hockey, football and lacrosse, quar- 
ter-page advertisements have ap- 
peared in all the larger papers draw- 
ing the attention of the public to the 
fact that the winning team used 
honey on the training table and dur- 
ing the game. Special claims have 


been made for honey by many of the 
star players, including “Red” Kelley 
of the Detroit Red Wings. Some of 
the most noted of those made use of 
were: the winning of the National 
Hockey League by the Detroit Red 
Wings; the taking of the Mann Cup 
for lacrosse by the Peterboro Tim- 
bermen; and the winning of the Grey 
Cup Football Trophy by the Hamil- 
ton Tiger-Cats. 

Many fantastic claims have been 
made for honey as a cure-all. Few 
if any of these claims have sound 
backing. In many instances such 
claims have only built up false hopes 
and antagonized the medical profes- 


sion, doing more harm to the indus- 


try than good. In building our story 
for honey we would be well advised 
to take advantage of its most im- 
portant quality——‘Food Energy.” 
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by J. Smeltzer 
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If you could walk past the back I will call a scale assembly, which 
of each of your hives, pause a minute consists of a pine pole and lever 


and look, and by so doing you would 
know within 5 or 10° of how much 
honey was in each hive, I am sure 
you would have spent a very profit- 
able ten or fifteen minutes, or longer 
depending on how many hives you 
have. Yes, I know if you are an old 
timer you could hump the hives and 
tell pretty close, but what about the 
beginner? 

It has always been a problem with 
me to tell what the bees are doing 
without going into the hive but I 
feel sure I have solved it. 

This is how it works. I have what 


as seen in diagram, a spring scale 
which weighs up to 100 pounds with 
a long stiff wire attached with a 
hook on the end. The scale assem- 
bly is set up at the rear of the hive, 
the hook placed under the hive in 
the center. You then press the lever 
until the rear of the hive is raised a 
fraction above the rear support. The 
reading you get on the scales is one- 
half the weight of the hive assembly, 
honey and bees. 

For example, if your reading is 65 
multiply by 2 and you have 130. I 
had previously weighed a_ similar 
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hive empty and its weight was 53 
pounds. I deducted this from 130 
and got 77, the approximate weight 
of the honey, bees, pollen, etc. 
Suppose you had done this just 
before the honeyflow. You 
can check your hives as often as you 
want in very little time. 
the next time you weigh you get 70 


aster 


Suppose 


pounds. Multiply by two and deduct 
53 and you have 87 pounds. If the 
weight had been 62 pounds, multiply 
by two and deduct your 53 and you 


have 61 pounds, which would indi- 
cate they had lost weight. 
The drawing shows just how the 


scale assembly is set up to weigh 


a hive. District of Columbia 





The Nuc’s Role 
in 
Modern 
Beekeeping 


by Lee R. Stewart 


N THESE days of high production 


costs and relatively low honey 
prices, all kinds of labor-saving 
gadgets are appearing. Many of 


them are either not practical or too 
expensive. But we realize that if we 
stay in business and eat regularly it 
is not only important but necessary 
to cut But 
beekeepers may be approaching the 
problem from the wrong angle. If 
we give more attention to some of 
the lesser things, such as bees and 
equipment, our profits will be greater. 

Years ago we decided we could not 
afford to buy package bees to make 
increase and to replace winter loss. 
Charles Kruse, one of the shrewdest 
of beekeepers, always said it took a 
hundred pounds surplus to pay for a 
package of bees. After careful study 
we agreed, as our pasture is hundred- 
pound territory. If you have pasture 
that will give you more than a hun- 
dred pounds, you your 
margin of profit accordingly. Buying 
queens also lowered our profits. 

We had to do something to pay off 
the mortgage and the nucleus 
the answer. We made these 
hives ourselves in the winter. 
hold five standard frames or four 
frames and a feeder, an item very 
necessary in a nuc’s life. The spac- 
ing is slightly wider than standard 
to allow easy manipulation so as 
not to excite a nervous young queen 
who might take to the woods. The 
bottom spacing is a little deeper to 
accommodate any cell that 
might be on the bottom of a frame. 
As these nuclei are shifted from yard 
to yard, the bottom board is nailed 
on and has a screened hole in it for 


every corner possible. 


can reckon 


was 
small 
They 


queen 
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the nuc for 


close 


ventilation as we 
24 hours when established bees 
in the The 

made frame length 
the 
out and small strips of proper length 


from 


same yard feeder is 
from a 


2x8” 


piece ol 


2x6” or with center bored 


tacked on the ends for frame rests 
This makes the best feeder I know 
as it will not leak. 


We operate from 10° to 20° as 


many nuclei as regular colonies and 


each yard has its quota. During the 


winter, our nuc is stocked with a 
feeder, three empty combs, prefer- 
ably dark ones, and a partial or full 


frame of honey and pollen. As soon 
as our regular 
strong enough and danger of chilling 


colonies become 


is over, we begin stocking our nucs 


We remove a frame with emerging 
bees from a strong colony and ex- 
change it for an empty frame from 
the nuc. We then shake more bees 
into the nuc as some will return to 
the parent colony if left in the same 
yard. If it is too early for our own 


queens or there are no good 


will 
ready 


swarm 
cells available, we have queens 
the South We fill the 
feeder and close the entrance, usual- 
ly with a small tuft of which 
the out 
After 24 
our 


from 


grass 


bees will gnaw in due 
hours 
queen, using 

method. A 


match box tray with an air 


time 
or so we introduce 
the 


common 


push-in paper 
penny 
hole or 
satisfactory If we 


box 
two is have 
swarm cells from good stock we 
them, trading the 


use 


frames they are 


on for empty frames in the nuc In 


so doing, we are not only queening 


our nuc but also temporarily reduc- 
ing the swarming fever of the parent 
colony 


until 


We keep this program going 
our nucs are all ready. For 
best performance they should be fed 


a thin sugar sirup every three days 
even though they have a frame of 
honey. Honey will keep your nu 
from starving but it will not boost 
egg laying and brood rearing like 
feeding or nectar And since our 
nuc hasn't as yet too many field 
bees, it is best to feed 


Our nuc is now ready to take its 
place in our plan of economy. If a 
regular 


have 


( olonv 
her at 


needs a 
hand 
We 
frame in 


queen we 
and she 

often 
the 


inclose her 


never 


stops brush bees 


nuc on 


laying 
off the 
we find the queen 


which 
under 
a push-in cage and exchange frame 
for one from the colony we want to 


requeen. If a colony needs feed we 


can give it a frame of 
from a nu In due time, we 

emerging 
weak 
unite the nuc 
establish it. If we have special queens 
to introduce, we them to nucs 
first and then unite nucs to colonies 
to be 


stored sirup 
have 
brood to 
We 
and re- 


lrames ol 


strengthen colonies may 


even entire 
Rive 
requeened, re-establishing the 
nuc. Quite often a nuc is established 
as many as three times during the 
If we have any tests to make 
or experiments to perform, 


season 


and we 


always have, we use the nucs to do 
it. We also use them to draw foun- 
dation and as repositories for cull 
combs we are weeding out. If you 
want to make more increase than 
you had anticipated or want to divide 
you can use the nuc temporarily for 
your new colony. 

When our nuclei become reason- 
ably strong and no longer require 
feeding, as in a honeyflow, we re- 


move the 
brood 
But 


feeder and give an empty 
comb or frame of foundation 
you must 


small nu 


use care in so doing 
the 


colonies 


may starve in 


same yard where regular 
are storing a surplus. On the other 
hand, we have had to remove frames 


of honey from strong nucs in a good 


honeyflow That’s a nice thing 
about nucs of this size, the frames 
are regular equipment and usuable 
any place. Nor do you have té 
watch them like a baby nu One 
year, when we used baby nucs, we 
had a good fall flow and before we 
knew it, had tiny swarms all over 
town, and of course no bees in our 


nucs 
When the weather is warm enough 
we use cells stock for 


from our own 
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replacements, hoping they will mate 
with the drones reared from the 
early purchased queens. As we keep 
every nuc going at top speed during 
the season, in the fall most of them 
are well stocked with stores and 
bees. When we remove our fall 
honey every colony is thoroughly 
checked. Poor queens are replaced 
by uniting a nuc. Colonies short on 
bees are given a nuc with queen, as 
the colony queen is probably poor. 
After all colonies are cared for we 
still have nucs left, which are carried 
over to make up loss and make in- 
crease the following season. 

For wintering we select strong 
two-story colonies which may be 
done at the time of our final inspec- 
tion. We add an extra rim to an 
inner cover with a one bee flight 
hole on one side and the escape hole 
screened on both sides. Then on a 
cool day, when bees are not flying 
freely, we exchange our inner cover 
(entrance on sunny side) for the 
one on the selected colony and place 
an empty hive body over it. We 
then gently transfer frames and bees 
from nuc to empty hive, placing 


frames with cluster directly over the 
screened escape hole and taking care 
to keep them in their original ar- 
rangement. The balance of space 
in the hive is filled with frames of 
honey, pollen and dark combs. Be 
sure a well filled dark frame of 
sealed honey is next to the cluster. 
It is well if there are some empty 
cells near the bottom. Close the 
hive and the nuc is ready for winter. 
In early spring it should be checked 
for stores and queen. 

To replace winter loss, set the nuc 
off the parent colony, move the 
latter to spot left vacant by lost 
colony and place nuc on spot that 
parent colony formerly occupied. 
Field bees will return to the old 
location strengthening the new colo- 
ny. Give the nuc a frame of emerg- 
ing brood at time of shift and two 
more times at intervals of a week. 
In making increase, follow the same 
procedure. These new colonies will 
produce as well as your old ones, 
they haven’t cost anything and you 
have had the use of them all the 
previous season. 

Indiana 





Pollination 


Problems 
(The Conclusion) 


by Milton H. Stricker 


written for the honey producer 
who has established his apiary 
and wants to begin supplying bees 


i series of articles has been 


for pollination. It has tried to deal 
with some of the numerous problems 
he will face. 

Perhaps the series has neglected 
the hobbyist who has a few colonies, 
but would like to go into the pollina- 
tion business. He sees the $8.50 per 
colony rental that is being obtained 
in the middle Atlantic states, and if 
he lives in an area where the pollina- 
tion of two or more crops per colony 
of bees is possible, the profession 
will appear doubly attractive to him. 

First, if he has capital and can 
go out and buy colonies on the open 
market, or afford to buy new equip- 
ment and package bees, he may 
make a profitable business out of his 
beekeeping hobby. 

But, before he quits his present 
occupation, let him work for a year 
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with a commercial beekeeper, prefer- 
ably one who supplies some bees for 
pollination. Forget about the drop 
in wages of changing from a well 
paid profession to an apprentice bee- 
keeper’s helper. Take some of that 
capital you were planning to invest 
in going into the pollination business 
and use it to live on while investi- 
gating the bee business. You'll be 
well repaid. Even if you learn only 
that you are better fitted for your 
former profession than being a com- 
mercial beekeeper, you will be amply 
repaid. 

The transition from hobbyist bee- 
keeper to commercial beekeeper is a 


hard one and one that is accom- 
plished successfully by few. Thijs is 
only a statement to warn the opti- 
mists that the general over-all pic- 
ture of beekeeping between the back- 
lotter and the man who must make 
his living from bees, is as different 
as pollen from honey. 

The hobbyist is likely to see col- 
onies of bees in a distress sale, 
bringing ten dollars each. He rea- 
sons, and rightly, that he could buy 
them at ten and rent them twice in 
the same year and have a profit of 
seven dollars. But, this is gross 
profit. Has he transportation for 
the bees, the time, inclination and 
strength to move these colonies? 
Will he be able to build his apiary 
to the necessary minimum of four 
hundred to provide an adequate liv- 
able income at these ten dollar 
prices? 

All in all, it would be best for the 
hobbyist to take the step gradually, 
increasing each year and providing 
bees for local pollination customers 
until his apiary reaches the point 
of ‘‘make-up-your-mind,” when he 
will have to decide to go into the 
business full time, or leave well 
enough alone and remain a hobbyist. 

No matter what kind of beekeeper 
he is, hobbyist, or commercialist, he 
may find it hard to sell the farmer 
on pollination on his first or second 
visit. Don’t be discouraged. There 
was a very true saying about the 
farmers in the northwest section of 
this State, that you had to knock 
them down three times before they 
would listen to reason. But, even 
they are now responsive to the possi- 
bilities of pollination, so it eventual- 
ly will come to all farmers, the last 
class of people who still show the 
sparks of the rugged individualism 
that made this country great. 

To several of these pollenculturists 
who seem to be making an adequate 
living from their chosen profession, 
I posed the following question: 
“What is the essential attribute that 
will make a man a success in supply- 
ing bees for pollination?” The re- 
plies all boiled down to this: 

“If you are able to face a million 
discouragements’ without quitting, 
you are bound to succeed in the pol- 
lination business.” 

You will face poisoning, bad 
weather, cut-throat competition, 
weakened colony morale, rising 
costs, and many other unanticipated 
defeats, but if you make a go of it 
you'll be ample repaid in a way of 
life that is incomparable. 

New Jersey 
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What 8,000 
Fair Goers 
Think About 
Honey 


by Hans H. Schumacher * 


N THE fall of 1953, the California 
Honey Advisory Board, as part 
of its program of research and 

market development, conducted a 
consumer survey at the annual Los 
Angeles County Fair. 

This county fair is not only one of 
America’s most famous but also one 
of the largest. The attendance goes 
into the millions and the area of its 
grounds and the extent and variety 
of its exhibits are enormous. Be- 
cause of the cross section of local 
and nearby residents, as well as 
from the entire State of California, 
plus people from many other states 
and countries who visit this fair, the 
California Honey Advisory Board 
decided to take advantage of the 
splendid opportunity of interviewing 
tne passing parade of fair goers on 
the subject of their tastes and ideas 
about that wonderful nature’s own 
sweet—HONEY. 

The research committee of the 
California Honey Advisory Board, 
together with the Bureau of Markets 
of the State Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Board’s advertising agency 
and the Agricultural Economics De- 
partment of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, prepared a 
very clever questionnaire to be used. 
An attractive booth was installed, 
along with county beekeepers’ dis- 
= Hans H. Schumacher was born in 
Bremen, Germany some 49 years ago and 
practically grew up in the commercial 
phase of the honey business. He spent his 
apprenticeship in an import and export 
house in Bremen, where he became ac- 
quainted with the different types of honey 
produced all over the world 

When a young man, he felt he should 
spread his wings and migrated to the 
United States, worked for a short time 
in the Foreign Department of the Chase 
National Bank of the city of New York 
came to California in November, 1930 and 
went into business for himself in January, 
1931, founding the B-Z-B Honey Company 
at that time. At the outset he engaged in 
the bottling of honey only but the fol- 
lowing vear, in 1982, shipped his first ex- 
port order and since then the bottling 
and the exporting competed in ascendency 
although at the present time his export 
volume is bv far the greatest 

Hans H. Schumacher is Vice President 
of the California Honey Packers and 
Dealers Association and member of the 
California Honey Advisory 3oard and is 
active in civic and community projects 
Hans lives in Pasadena. is married and 
has four children. He likes honey selling 


the best. followed bv gardening. hiking 
and color photography 
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plays, in the Honey Section of the 
vast Agricultural Building. The ac- 
tual display was designed, installed 
and supervised by the busy wife of 
one of Los Angeles County’s leading 
and successful beekeepers. 

As an incentive for people to fill 
out the questionnaire, attractive 
prizes were offered day on a 
drawing and two beautiful grand 
prizes were awarded at the close of 
the Fair. 

The results of this 
survey offered many 
confirmed 


each 


well planned 
potential new 
some of the fairly 
well known facts about the various 
medicinal, health giving and nutri- 
tious values of honey and revealed 
new lines of approach to the eager 
consumer through advertising. 

The majority of those interviewed 
were housewives. The use of honey 
on the table was most often men- 
tioned; 3,000 of these homemakers 
liked honey in salads and on sand- 
wiches; 4,000 for all kinds of cook- 
ing; and 300 used honey medicinally. 
Most of these ardent users 
partake of it once a week or more. 
A new discovery was made in that 
items in which honey was used as a 
welcome ingredient came in this or- 
der: cookies, cakes, desserts, candies, 
bread, fillings, frostings, 
on cereals, in salad dressing, can- 
ning, and last but not least, in the 
baby’s formula. The last mentioned 
interesting. It that 
the proverbial surface has not even 
been scratched to make honey an 
important ingredient in the formula 
for the baby. 

As was expected, liquid honey is 
still the favorite, with comb honey 
and creamed honey being second and 
third. However, in discussions the 
accent was frequently on 
creamed which 
very discovery 


uses, 


honey 


beverages, 


is very shows 


more 
honey, 
interesting 
Orange Blossom and California Sage 
were the top three desired flavors 


was also a 


Clover 


The ten 
why 
price too 


most prevalent reasons 
honey is not used 
high for the average 
pocketbook; forget to buy; not 
vertised enough (probably the lack 
of impulse); don’t know ways of us- 
ing honey (again lack of promotion) ; 
too many calories (disputable); only 
one in family who likes it (mama’s 
fault); not enough recipes (hear ye 
American Honey Institute!); diabetic 
(we do need research); not served in 
public eating (where are ye 
salesmen?). 

Of those who responded, 7,000 had 
their homes in cities, the rest on the 
farm. Three _ thousand people 
thought that honey was less fatten- 
ing (‘hurray for the 3,000!), while 
2,000 thought it was about the same. 
But most agreed that the 
energy value of honey in 
was very important. 

The top recipe as such was honey 
cream. Others noted were: 
candied vegetables, salad dressings, 
in fruit desserts, mixed with ground 
dried fruit for a confection, and in 
beverages assume mostly in 
coffee and tea, as well as hot milk). 

The question on other uses for 
honey and remarks was the most in- 
teresting one. Nine hundred people 
remarked that they eat honey be- 
cause they like it. Honey with lemon 
is used by 179 people for colds, and 
113 used it for 
Sage Honey is 
manufacturers too). Seven people 
said their doctors and dentists had 
recommended it. One gentleman re- 
ported he used it on the injured eyes 
of animals (that recipe, of course, is 
thousands of years old). Other uses 
are: puppy formula, for allergy, 
rheumatism, TB treatment, scar 
eradicator, low blood pressure, skin 
cancer cure, wrinkles, quick energy, 
and ulcers. 

Several 


more are: 


ad- 


places 


and 
diet 


food 
the 


on ice 


(we 


facials (California 


used by cosmetic 


remarks made in conver- 
sation at the Fair indicated the need 
for consumer education. Imagine 
when people remarked: “Honey you 
buy in stores has had water added.” 
(Could it be that reference was 
made to extremely filtered honey?). 
Some people were led to remark 
“Healthfood stores claim the honey 
you buy in grocery stores has been 
cooked, thus destroying the 
value.” (Simply an ignorance). 

Other agricultural industries learn- 
ing of our valuable results have ex- 
pressed keen interest in conducting 
similar surveys after making them- 
familiar with the report of 
our survey. 

I should like 
ing fact 


food 


selves 


to add 
looking back to 


interest- 
this 


one 


cam- 
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paign. The cost of interviewing this 
great number of people on a house to 
house basis could easily have 
amounted to some $15,000, particu- 
larly if a research firm had been 
employed. You will be amazed to 
know that the actual cost of this 
fine survey as it was conducted, in- 
cluding booth installation, paid per- 


sonnel, prizes, tabulating the results, 
and so forth, came to well under 
$1,000 because it was done by people 
who love to do this work, who know 
honey and by their pleasant ap- 
proach to the public could muster 
these interesting results. Thanks to 
all those who participated. 
California 





A Squint at Michigan 
Beekeeping 


by Roy A. Grout 


T WAS my privilege early in Sep- 
| tember of 1953 to spend two days 

getting a glimpse of the beekeep- 
ing picture in the state of Michigan. 
Inasmuch as this was my first look 
at this area, it was exceedingly in- 
teresting and educational. More- 
over, I had the pleasure of being 
escorted by a very distinguished and 
well-informed group of men—Bert 
and Baxter Woodman of the A. G. 


One of Michigan’s largest and finest honey houses is owned 
and operated by Oscar Schmidt and his two sons, Russell and 


Don. 


Don Barrett’s honey house and landscaped yard is a “show 
place” which is a splendid advertisement for bees and honey. 


Woodman Co., and Bert Martin from 
Michigan State College. I ask, ‘““‘Who 
could tell you more about Michigan 
conditions than these three men?” 
Our visiting trip took us from the 
vicinity of St. Johns northward 
through Alma and Mt. Pleasant and 
as far as Coleman; then east to Mid- 
land and Bay City before making a 
circle up into the thumb of Michigan; 
and then back again toward St. 


Rink of Michigan. 


Johns and Grand Rapids. Alto- 
gether, we stopped to visit with sev- 
enteen commercial beekeepers 
we were fortunate to 
them at home. 


and 
find most of 


In most cases the crop was pretty 
well over, the supers were in the 
honey house, and extracting was in 
full swing. In general, the honey 
crop had not been very good but the 
quality was fine and producers were 
not inclined to be pessimistic. They 
pointed out that the big crops of the 
days of David Running are probably 
gone forever due to changes in agri- 
culture, and the trend is toward 
keeping bees on a scale where one 
can do most of the work with a 
minimum of hired help. 


One of the finest honey houses be- 
longs to Don Barrett, 
State Apiary Inspector. Don 
not home but Mrs. Barrett showed 
us their exceptionally fine and spot- 
lessly clean honey house. It is built 
of glazed tile, cement floors through- 
out, and with a domed roof providing 
ample loft 


Michigan's 
was 


storage. Located along 
one of the paved highways, it is a 
grand advertisement for the indus- 
try; a few well-painted colonies of 
bees are maintained there to further 


A fine and interesting honey house built of cobbled stone, 
which matches his home and other buildings, belongs to Walter 


This is the extracting plant and workshop owned and op- 
erated by George Lengst and his son-in-law. The inside is as 


well kept as the grounds surrounding it. 
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This 


capping machine. 


Visiting at Kennith Atkinson’s honey house. 


the author, 


Kennith Atkinson, 
Woodman. 


attract attention to bees and honey. 

Traveling farther north, we found 
Kennith Atkinson was in his honey 
house when we stopped. He is a 
good practical beekeeper who gets 
the most return for his time and in- 
vestment. His honey house, a Ce- 
ment block and frame structure, is 
not elaborate and his extracting and 
honey-handling equipment is ample 
but not overdone in any way. The 
place was clean and it was easy to 
see that honey of high quality went 
into the 60-pound cans. 

At Bay City we did not find Oscar 
Schmidt at home but we did find his 
two grown Russell and Don, 
painting the outside of the honey 
house. Inside everything was fresh- 
ly painted and spanking clean. The 
extractor and honey-processing set- 


sons, 


up was one of the largest we saw on 
the trip because Oscar and his two 
boys operate around 4,000 colonies. 
Here, again, was an operation of 
which anyone in the industry could 
be proud. 
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young lady was making the cappings 
combs in Howard Schmidt’s honey house, using a vertical un- 


Baxter Woodman and 


fly off the 


Left to right: 


Bert tical uncapping 


Round and 


The 
honey 


following morning we found 


flying from the combs when 
we stopped to see Howard Schmidt 
president of the Michigan State Bee- 
keepers’ Association 
about 1,800 
part of 


ning 


Howard oper- 
large 
which is the old David Run- 
outfit. good 
practical operation and was 
able to demonstrate to us the use 
of the Woodman vertical 
machine. 


ates colonies, a 


Here we saw a 


Baxter 


uncapping 
Since one of the group 
was uncapping by hand at the same 
time with a steam knife, it 
to see 


Was easy 
how much faster 
could be done with the 


chine. 


uncapping 
vertical 
the girl who 
is literally rolling the cappings from 
a comb in the illustration, had 
ter bested considerably 


ma- 
Needless to say 


Bax- 


Space does not 
you 


permit me to tell 
about all of the people or the 
honey houses we visited, or to repro- 
duce all the 
the two days. It suffice to 
that we met many fine 
and saw the best collection of honey 


I 


pictures taken 


must 


during 


Say people 


Walter Grauer’s honey house at Frankenbush, Michigan— 
attractive, well-painted and spotlessly clean. 


Barrett’s modern extracting arrangement includes the ver- 
machine, 
50-frame radial extractor. 


Brand cappings melter, Merry-Go- 


houses on a 
cale that I 
portunity to 


commercial beekeeping 
ever had the op- 
One could 
floor in 


have 
visit 
right off the 
and the 
ciently 


have 
eaten 
them 


most ot 
remainder were suffi- 
clean for all practical pur- 
poses. 

I suppose I should add that practi 
cally everywhere we 
Woodman equipment. 
This logical, of course, 
since I was being escorted around by 
both Bert and Baxter Woodman and 
since Michigan is their 
3ut it is equally 
well-built 
make an 
set-up 

So, I give you a glimpse of Michi- 
gan beekeeping and honey handling. 
The trip in the company of the two 
Berts, Martin and 
Baxter Woodman 
and a lot of 
not be 


went, we saw 
extracting 


would seem 


home state 
that their 
combines to 


logical 
equipment 


excellent honey-handling 


Woodman 
was 


and 
interesting 
I hope that it will 
long before I return to 


fun. 


can 


see more and to enjoy everything 


again Illinois 
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There’s Money 
in 
That Market 


by Frank A. Smola 


Executive Director 
The American 
Beekeeping Federation, Inc. 


the opportunity and also the re- 

sponsibility to see to it that 
honey is on the American market 
when the consumer wants it. The 
nutritive and taste appeal qualities 
of honey are well known. 

Likewise, the beekeeper, himself, 
must see to it that among other 
things there’s money in _ honey. 
Everyone knows that if the founda- 
tion of the honey industry cracks 
and falls, the economic inducement 
to continue in the business goes 
down, too. As fair returns to the 
producer decrease and the consum- 
er is “let down,” the beekeeper fails 
in his responsibility to see that the 
food needs of the American consum- 
er are met. 

Protecting your investment in your 
business is imperative. It is good 
business practice. But, it isn’t tne 
easiest thing in the world to do 
unless—you have 

good business foresight 

belief in long range planning 

determination to get a necessary 
job done. 

Wrapping these three into an ef- 
fective machine for the honey in- 
dustry takes time, cooperation—and 


Ti: beekeepers of America have 


finance. The American Beekeeping 
Federation is doing a job for the 
industry which industry people, 


alone, could not do, even for them- 
selves. 

The leaders in government, in 
farm organizations, in merchandis- 
ing, in developing consumer trends, 
exercise tremendous influence over 
the beekeeping industry. For ex- 
ample, legislation passed in our Fed- 
eral Congress affects all _ people 
everywhere in the nation. Keeping 
in touch with national leaders is a 
national job. Influencing the think- 
ing, attitudes, and action of national 
leaders is a national assignment. 
Through its NATIONAL CON- 
TACTS program the American Bee- 
keeping Federation is regarded 
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among national leaders as a national 
organization to be listened to, con- 
sulted with, and cooperated with, in 


developing legislation. That’s one 
example of doing the job for the in- 
dustry. 

Merchandising food is a highly 
organized and competitive activity. 
The number of dollars spent for food 
items are fewer than the number of 
food items available. Whether Mrs. 
Johnny Q. Public buys enough honey, 

or even honey at all—depends not 
on the store owner, nor upon the 
buyer, but upon the person who has 
honey to sell. That’s the honey pro- 
ducer, too. Whether honey has a 
favorable location in the store de- 
pends largely on the ability of the 
honey industry to merchandise its 
product. If competitive products 
outsell ours it is because they were 
made easier to buy. 

In cooperation with such dynamic 
agencies as the American Honey In- 
stitute, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, National Honey Packers and 
Dealers, Press, Radio, and TV, the 
MERCHANDISING PROGRAM of 
the Federation is constantly in mo- 
tion. This program is another ex- 
ample of the national job being done 
for the industry by the A. B. F. 

No organization within the honey 
industry brings together the latest, 
the most influential, and the most 
important thinking in technological 


and business trends as does the 
American Beekeeping Federation 
through its News-Letter, its large 


annual industry convention, through 
its periodic releases. All these ac- 
tivities are set up for the betterment 
of the American beekeeper, and is 
protection of the investment he has 
in his business. 





Through its constant 


vigilance 
over national developments pertain- 
ing to the industry, and its increas- 
ing activities to better the beekeep- 
ing industry the Federation promotes 
the industry in an organized man- 


ner. It does this job of industry pro- 
motion which your money (other- 
wise) couldn’t buy. 

The program of the Federation is 
sound, for it has many years of time- 
tested and proven experience. Other 
great food industries such as meat 
and livestock, egg and poultry, dairy, 
grains, and so forth use the same 
fundamentals for their industry pro- 
motion that your Federation follows. 
In the Federation program of honey 
promotion there is no guessing. 

One of the automobile manufac- 
turers has used the slogan: “‘Ask the 
man who owns one.” Is the Ameri- 
can Beekeeping Federation really 
yours? Do you own a share of pro- 
tection for your own business? 

Great sums of money have been 
raised by producers and distributors 
of food products in a number of in- 
dustries. Those industries are great 
because of the great impact their 
programs have upon the leaders in 
American government, business, and 
industry. 

Leaders in these industries, as 
leaders in our industry, have given 
of their time. It has taken time to 
develop cooperation among the var- 
ious segments of the industry in or- 
der to become great. That’s our 
story, too. 

Finance has provided the time and 
cooperation whereby the other in- 
dustries have grown. There must 
be a dollar invested before it earns 
any interest. That’s elementary 
arithmetic. Membership provides the 
necessary power to get the job 
done. There’s no guessing, there, 
either. That’s time-proven. 

Whether there’s honey in the 
market and whether there’s enough 
money, too, in the market for you 
depends on YOU. If there’s a doubt 
in your mind about the ability of the 
Federation to get the job done for 
you tell your officers. After their 
explanations, if a doubt still exists, 
don’t buy. 

But if you believe in 

good business foresight 

long range planning 

determination to do the job 
and don’t have a membership in the 
Federation, or know someone who 
doesn’t belong (and who would if 
you nudged him), you’re gambling 
with your investment in beekeeping. 

Illinois 
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Thursday, May 27, 1954, will long 
be remembered as a sad day at 
Dadant’s, as it brought word of the 
sudden passing of Jim, as we affec- 
tionately called him. To those of us 
in our fifties and sixties or older, the 
loss of a young man always brings 
with it a sense of bewilderment. 
James C. Dadant, son of L. C. and 
Era Dadant, so suddenly passed 
from this life that his best friend 
with whom he lived in San Francis- 
co, had no warning and no anchor 
by which to secure himself. Jim 
was here this moment and gone the 
next one, although a period of un- 
consciousness did follow which cut 
him off from all contact with this 
sphere. 

At forty-three he had at last found 
what he thought would be a lifework 
as a court reporter for the state of 
California, an occupation full of 
variety and vigor. The path to that 
life had been perhaps a difficult one, 
because, when a boy, he seemed 
destined to tread in his family’s foot- 
steps. Bees and beekeeping sur- 
rounded him day and night as the 
Dadant business grew. 

I can remember when he started in 
beekeeping. He literally worked all 
over the place. He had a physical 
delicacy that did not seem to fit in 
a bee yard but he also had a stub- 
born determination which expressed 
itself in the apiary in a peculiar 
fashion. He always took the hard- 
est job, no matter how tough or un- 
comfortable, and he would not yield 
it to another. I remember him cut- 
ting grass by the hives on a steamy 
hot day, the bees stinging him re- 
peatedly. He used a lot of “sailor” 
language but he would cut that 
grass. In late afternoon he was al- 
ways the one to want to stay to the 
finish; not to cut short for home. 
Through years of bee work at home 
and away from home, he had a bee- 
keeping schooling hard to beat. 
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3ut Jim was also a dealer in words 
and literary style. He turned out 
the manuscript for the American Bee 
Journal letter perfect and finally 
became a member of the editorial 
staff. He handled the book manu- 
scripts and, with M. G. Dadant, re- 
vised ‘First Lessons in Beekeeping.” 
He began a revision of the Langs- 
troth book and became circulation 
manager of the Journal. He was a 
prominent figure at meetings and 
among beekeeping leaders. 

But World War II came and Uncle 
Sam tagged James and others in the 
family and in the organization. Soon 
he was sweating out the war in the 
Philippines where the Army placed 
him in personnel work, so vastly 
different from beekeeping. What- 
ever he may have done before grad- 
ually faded into second place. He 
seemed to be born for the job, to fit 
among the intricacies of records, the 
pay, the needs of these boys who 
were his buddies and who came from 
all over this country, with a vast 
array of interests and abilities. 

Odd what a time away from the 
normal path may do. Maybe most 
of us follow that which growing up 
may seem so easy. Maybe most 
of us need to be thrown into life 
by some crisis, so our way may 
be found. With army days over, 


Jim came home. But home and the 
business were so different and so 
unsatisfying. He now wanted none 
of it. His mind, and maybe his 
heart, was back with his records and 
his boys.” A vocational adviser 
said “court recording.” So back to 
school he went for that rather diffi- 
cult job. Then to Milwaukee and 
finally to California where his path 
seemed set. 

It is seldom that I have become 
familiar and very fond of a young 
person with more talent than Jim. 
He could have made a name for him- 
self in so many ways. He was a 
fine musician; a vivacious writer; an 
excellent analyst. Sometimes it 
seems as though, in the pattern of 
things, those of above normal brilli- 
ancy do more in a short life than 
less gifted folks do in long ones. 
So many short lives are lives of su- 
perior attainment. 

Jim is gone. We are left. His 
folks, marvelous people, seem to un- 
derstand the loss better than some 
of us who are not his folks. Better 
perhaps than others in the family. 

Well, Jim, bon voyage because 
there must be a journey over there 
much more satisfying than this one 
and, like here, there you will be too, 
with good intent. 

G. H. Cale 
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Gou rbshed 
for Te... 


A. G. Seaver, Arvada, Colorado 

How can strained honey be kept 
from granulating? 

Strained honey may be heated to 
160 degrees F., held there a few 
minutes, and then cooled quickly. 
This will prevent granulation and 
help prevent fermentation. Use a 
double boiler method, placing the 
container of honey in a larger con- 
tainer of water. Some _ beekeepers 
use the steam coil method in their 
extracting rooms. 





Frank B. Meacham, Raleigh, N. C. 

I am a sticker for accuracy so 
with some sadness read the feeble 
effort in the March 1954 issue on 
why bees gnaw through newspaper 
and not through grape skins. I was 
taught by some old-time authorities 
that this was because newspaper is 
made up of small units or fibers and 
is rough under the microscope, hence 
the bees are able to catch hold of 
these little particles with their man- 


dibles and tear them away. They 
cannot do this with absolute slick 
surfaces under any imprisonment, 


etc., say wax paper and fruit skins. 

(This is a good point and a better 
explanation than the one given in 
our March issue.—-Editor.) 





Marie Pfauser, Chicago, IIL. 

Will bees that have settled in an 
oak tree kill the tree? Also, should 
hives placed in an orchard for polli- 
nation be scattered or placed all to- 
gether? 

The bees themselves will not kill 
the tree. However, there must have 
been a hole in the tree that the bees 
went in. Moisture from rain and 
snow in the cavity in the tree might 
eventually kill the tree or weaken it 
so the wind would blow it over. The 
cavity will continue to rot and grow 
larger and if in a limb, the limb will 
break off in time. If you want the 
bees out of the tree so that the hole 
can be filled, they can be trapped 
out. 

Large orchardists scatter their 
bees for better pollination but for a 
small orchard the hives can be set 
all together in a line down through 
the middle of the orchard if this is 
convenient. 
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Abroad -- - 


Eucalypts in New South Wales 

The eucalyptus trees of New South 
Wales are one of the principal 
sources of nectar, and efforts are 
being made not only to preserve 
them but to institute a_ realistic 
policy of reforestation. Among the 
better producers are the box (yellow, 
white, brown and fuzzy), as well as 
the stringy bark eucalyptus. 

(R. B. Gulliford in NSW Journal 
of Agriculture for November.) 





“Breaking Silence on an 
A.F.B. Cure” 

H. P. Pettit, Northants 
(from The British Bee Journal, 
January 19, 1952) 

It was my privilege to assist G. 
A. Taylor, Essex, in 1947 in the 
treatment for American foulbrood, 
certified by Rothamsted. After treat- 
ment, the colonies were not touched 
for 14 days. At the end of this time 
I opened up and there were combs 
of lovely healthy brood. A sight that 
did one’s eyes good to see. I went 
to the Essex County Show the next 
day (held at Birch that year) and 
reported to Mr. Taylor the result. 
We met at this particular apiary the 
next day to inspect the stocks. We 
searched almost cell by cell, looking 
up he said to me “Mr. Pettit, I wish 
Rothamsted could see this.’’ In order 
to make doubly sure he treated them 
all again. The next spring my suc- 
cessor (for I had then returned to 
Northants) sent a comb to Rotham- 
sted. The reply came back all clear, 
no trace of A.F.B. This was from 
the very stock certified a year ear- 
lier. Last year I met Mr. Taylor 
and he told me he still believes his 
method of treatment will cure A.F.B. 

Last spring I attended some spe- 
cial lectures and demonstrations by 
Mr. Milne and Mr. Ingold in North- 
ampton on bee disease. I was able 
to speak to Mr. Ingold privately 
about this experiment and of Mr. 
Taylor’s cure. He admitted he knew 
about it but was very reserved. The 
impression I had was that because 
it was not found out first by Roth- 
amsted they “frowned” on all such 
experiments outside ‘official circles.” 

Surely until this barrier has been 
broken down it will be a long way 
to go before we get past the prin- 
ciple of “A dark night, a deep hole, 
1, pint of petrol and a match.” 
Would it not be possible for all 


those who have carried out success- 
ful experiments to pool the knowil- 
edge, outside ‘official circles” if 
need be, for the benefit of beekeep- 
ers in general, and surely this would 
be a step forward in the right direc- 
tion for the stamping out of A.F.B. 
without that heart-breaking method 
of destroying bees and combs, etc., 
by burning. 

(We know of Mr. Taylor’s treat- 
ment of A.F.B. His method of spray- 
ing sulphathiazole into the cells of 
the combs by means of an atomizer 
spray we believe uniquely his 
and has never been attempted by 
other experimenters either in this 
country or elsewhere.__Eds. of Brit- 
ish Bee Journal.) 


was 





Beekeeping in Ancient India 
Sooonen Bee Journal, July and August 
‘There are hundreds of thousands 
of references to honey and honey 
bees in the ancient Sanskrit litera- 
ture, but none on the technique of 
beekeeping. Now Sri K. N. Dave of 
Nagpur has come forth with start- 
ling discoveries of texts of ancient 
Indian origin on the art of beekeep- 
ing which show that the ancients in 
India were far ahead of their com- 
peers in other lands in the technique 
of beekeeping. 


1s 





Fumagillin in Quebec... 

In ‘“Labeille’ (French Canadian 
Bee Journal) for April, Jules R. 
Methot, Secretary of Agriculture for 
Quebec, suggests that ‘Fumidil B” 
might be of great help in cutting 
down losses to new installation of 
package bees. Relative and 
source of supply are also given. 


costs 





Nitrous Oxide for Bees 

Bee World for May has an article 
by C. R. Ribbands on the use of 
nitrous oxide as an anaesthesia to 
encourage the reorientation of honey 
bees. Some claims have been made 
of late that this method might well 
be used in uniting bees, and particu- 
larly in moving colonies of bees to 
new locations so that they might not 
return to their former location. 

Ribbands’ experiments showed no 
particular tendency for bees to for- 


get their former location through 
the use of either nitrous oxide or 
ammonium nitrate fumes. His ex- 


periments conducted at the 
Rothamsted station in England un- 
der controlled conditions. 


were 
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Paty for 


My, how time flies. Hot weather 
is here again, good old summertime. 
I have mentioned the importance of 
ventilation for your hives before, 
and now with hot weather at hand, 
I will say your hives should very 
definitely have some top ventilation. 

Give the bees plenty of room while 
the major honeyflow is on. When 
the drawn combs in the super are 
beginning to be well filled, it is 
time to give the bees more storage 
space for surplus honey. Supers con- 
taining foundation instead of drawn 
comb can always be placed directly 
above the brood chamber. The bees 
are more likely to go up in the 
super to work. The full or partly 
filled super of honey can be set on 
top of the super of foundation. I 
usually put a frame of drawn comb, 
then a frame of foundation, then 
drawn comb, and so forth, through- 
out the super. 

If you have a queen that has 
failed and is not producing the brood 
needed to keep the colony up in 
strength, a good time to requeen the 
colony is during the honeyflow. Bees 
will accept a new queen then better 
than at any other time, in my ex- 
perience. There are many methods 
of requeening practiced. Some fail 
and some work. If queens are or- 
dered from a queen breeder, they 
are shipped in a small wooden cage 
covered with screen wire. One end 
is filled with bee candy, and the 
cage also contains several attendant 
bees. First remove the old queen 
from the colony. Remove the card- 
board strip from the candy end of 
the cage. Place the queen cage be- 
tween two brood frames, candy end 
up, in the center of the hive, pushing 
top of cage down even with the tops 
of the frames. The bees will eat 
through the candy and release the 
queen. Do not open the hive for 
about one week after introducing 
a new queen. The bees are likely to 
ball the queen, and kill her if the 
hive is disturbed too soon. After a 
week, open the hive, remove the 
queen cage if the queen has been 
released, and look for the queen or 
eggs. Do not spend too much time 
on this first inspection. If the bees 
are disturbed too badly, they may 
still ball and kill the queen. 
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the Beginner 
by Frank E. Mc Laughlin 


When removing honey for extrac- 
tion, be certain that the frames are 
thoroughly cured and capped. If 
honey is extracted before being com- 
pletely cured and capped, the ex- 
tracted honey will ferment. After 
the combs have been extracted, they 
can be placed back in the hive for 
the bees to refill if the honeyflow 
is still on, or if the honeyflow is 
over, the bees will clean up the 
combs, and they can be stored. All 
the honey sticking to the frames 
and combs will be cleaned up by the 
bees. 

In most localities there is some 
fall honeyflow, if weather conditions 
are right. But the fall flow cannot 
always be depended upon. So do not 
take all the honey from the bees 
when removing honey for extraction. 
Some beekeepers take the _ sealed 
frames of honey off one at a time, 
brushing the bees off into the hive, 
and placing the frames of honey in 
an empty super, kept covered. Some 
use the inner cover method. Place 
the inner cover under the super of 
honey to be removed. Put a Porter 
bee escape in the hole in the center 
of the inner cover. Do this the day 
before the super is to be removed. 
The bees can go down through the 
bee escape, but cannot get back up 
through it. Most of the bees will be 
out of the super in 24 hours and the 
super can be removed for extracting. 

Let me ask you this question: 
After all, in the beekeeping world, 
aren’t we all beginners? I have a 
confession to make that may help 
the beginner not to feel badly when 
he tries something with the bees that 
doesn’t turn out well. On Memorial 
Day I suffocated a truly fine colony 
of pure bred Italians that I had gone 
to great lengths to build up for a 
section honey colony. I undertook to 
move these bees from my home to 
one of my outyards that we call 
Cloverdale Gardens, to pick up a 
white sweet clover flow. The cause 
of the suffocation was too heavy a 
colony of bees in too small a space. 
They got hot and crowded the ven- 
tilating openings of the hive, thus 
cutting off circulation of air. So be- 
ginners, don't feel too bad when you 
make a mistake, when your writer 
can pull such a boner! 





You stshed 
for Te... 


Asa J. Buren, Cullom, Illinois 


If the bees gather nectar from 
sprayed plants, what would be the 
effect on honey stored in the combs”? 


It is questionable whether much of 
the poisoned nectar would ever reach 
the surplus honeycombs. In the case 
of early fruit bloom, such as apples 
some will be killed in the field, some 
of the bees will return to the hive, 
but in the spring most of this nectar 
is used in feeding the brood. Besides, 
a colony whose field bees are feed- 
ing on sprayed blossoms will soon 
lose a large portion of its field popu- 
lation, there will be little if any 
surplus honey stored, and that ac- 
tually placed in the combs will be 
in the brood nest area. In the case 
of apple bloom, if the orchardist 
waits to apply the calyx-cup or 
petal-drop spray as recommended 
when 75 to 80 per cent of the blos- 
soms have dropped, there will be lit- 
tle killing of honeybees. Insecticides 
applied to non-blooming plants are 
seldom harmful except when the 
spray or dust drifts into the hive 
entrance or to blooming plants in 
nearby fields 





Dick Smith, Azusa, Calif. 


Will foundation made from comb 
melted from colonies that had AFB 
infect other colonies? 


We would not advise saving combs 
from a colony that died out from 
AFB. If you know how to sterilize 
the frames and hives, and want to 
take a chance on using them again 
that is up to you. But I would cer- 
tainly burn the combs. The little 
that you save may cost you more in 
the long run. Some beekeepers ster- 
ilize hives by boiling in a solution of 
household lye and water for about 
twenty minutes. To be on the safe 
side, we would recommend burning 
the combs. Feeding sulfathiazole in 
sirup in the spring and fall will 
help prevent the disease. 





--- SHORTS --- 


Attention State Association 
Presidents and Secretaries 


It is now time to start getting 
ready for the October Honey Pro- 
motion which culminates in National 
Honey Week. In order to expedite 
the work of the Marketing Commit- 
tee of the Federation, it is necessary 
to know the names of the various 
State Marketing Committee Chair- 
men. 

Please send their names to Mr. 
Frank A. Smola, Executive Director 
of the American Beekeeping Federa- 
tion, 82 West Washington Street, 
Chicago 2, Illinois or to me. 

The USDA is quite willing to help 
us develop a sound, self-help Pro- 
gram, but they “insist” that the ini- 
tiative and major planning is up to 
the Honey Industry. All-Out aid 
will be given by them only in case 
of a serious crop surplus followed by 
obvious marketing difficulties. 

It is up to US to consolidate our 
plans and perfect our Program. 
Much progress has been made during 
the past two years, but we must pull 
together and all do our share to 
make the campaign a success. Let 
us have YOUR HELP. 

S. Joaquin Watkins, Chairman 
Marketing Committee, ABF 
Fruita, Colorado 








Action of the Proventriculus 


L. Bailey of the Rothamsted Sta- 
tion in England reports on work 
done in connection with studies of 
Nosema. Apparently the proventric- 
ulus is an organ which makes effi- 
cient separation of pollen’ grains 
from the medium in which they are 
suspended, passing them on to the 
ventriculous. His results seem at 
variance with earlier work done in 
America and Germany. His report 
appears in the Journal of Experi- 
mental Biology. 





Color Film ... 


Seed Management Through Insect 
Control—16 mm., sound, color, run- 
ning time—16 minutes. This film 
shows how to get increased seed 
yields from forage crops. It points 
out that with the increasing destruc- 
tion of the natural pollinators, meas- 
ures must be taken to ensure the 
pollination of legumes. It shows how 
insecticides can be used to control 
harmful insects without destroying 
introduced bees. 


Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 
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Dry Sugar... 


Feed dry sugar on the top of the 
inner cover. Leave the bee escape 
hole open. This works well the year 
around even in cold weather. There 
is enough moisture to enable bees to 
make their own sirup. There is al- 
ways plenty of moisture in the hive. 
Of course, if the bees can fly, they 
get water outside. Also sugar may 
be poured into the hive at the sides. 
When the bees need the sugar, they 
will use it. Sugar placed on the bot- 
tom board is good, too. 


Julius Lysne, Wisconsin 





Honey Wine... 

Roger A. Morse, Ass’t. in Apicul- 
ture, Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York, sends a bibliography on honey 
wine which he has prepared for in- 
terested persons. As he says in the 
accompanying letter, it is too long 
to publish, but Mr. Morse will be 
glad to send a copy of the bibliog- 
raphy to anyone interested. 

The bibliography is very inclusive, 
printed alphabetically and if the 
original articles, those to which ac- 
cess may be had in libraries and 
schools, are available, they would go 
a long way to bring anyone’s knowl- 
edge of honey wine making up-to- 
date. 





Cantaloupe Pollination... 


According to Prof. E. J. Anderson 
(Pennsylvania Beekeeper, March, 
1954) honey bees were effective in 
pollinating cantaloupes of two new- 
ly developed varieties raised under 
cheesecloth on the Pennsylvania Ag- 
ricultural Grounds. 





How Honey Bees 
Recognize Queens .. . 


C. G. Butler of the Rothamsted 
Station reports in April Transactions 
of the Royal Entomological Society 
of England, on experiments on the 
method by which honey bees recog- 
nize their queen. It is apparently 
through the communication of a 
substance from the queen to the 
worker bees which is then trans- 
mitted throughout the colony by 
other worker bees. Apparently the 
substance is secured from all parts 
of the queen’s body by the bees. 
Workers actively seek a supply of 
this substance which inhibits the 
production of queen cells as well as 
activity of laying workers. 


Institute Rye Loaf... 


The American Honey Institute has 
published a bulletin on a Rye Loaf 
with honey which went to 20,000 
bakers, promoting specific product 
of an individual baking concern 
which adds one other large scale 
promotional and individual item to 
the growing list of bakers produc- 
ing special products for distribution 
which use honey. This is the way to 
do it. Individual effort, not too gen- 
eral wide-spread advertising for use 
of honey for a general purpose, but 
actual developed and highly adver- 
tised institutional products. 





Iu Memoriam 


QUENTEN TRI 

We regret to announce the death 
of Mr. Quenten Tri at Humboldt, 
Minnesota. He is the son of P. N. 
Tri who has for many years been a 
teacher and a large commercial bee- 
keeper. We understand Mr. Tri still 
continues his teaching work. Our 
sympathy to him. 

* . * 
EVAN D. CRAIG 

Evan D. Craig, sixty-two years of 
age, well-known Nova Scotia bee- 
keeper, passed away at his home in 
Kentville, April 11. Mr. Craig had 
been in failing health for over a 
year. 

Mr. Craig was employed by the 
Dominion Experimental Farms sys- 
tem for forty years. He worked first 
at Nappen, Nova Scotia in charge of 
poultry and bees. In 1919, a veteran 
of the First World War, he was put 
in charge of poultry and bees at the 
Kentville station. When poultry be- 
came a separate department, he was 
made station apiarist. He held this 
post until the time of his death. 

For many years Mr. Craig served 
as secretary-treasurer of the Mari- 
time Beekeepers’ Association. He 
was an expert at judging honey and 
was always in demand in that ca- 
pacity at fairs and exhibitions. Per- 
sonally genial and utterly unassum- 
ing, he won the affection of all who 
knew him. Last fall, in recognition 
of his forty years service to Canada 
both in peace and war, he was hon- 
ored with the Queen’s Coronation 
Medal. 

Mr. Craig leaves a wife, four sons, 
two brothers and two sisters. 


Philip Bishop, 
Sackville, N. B. 
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Michigan 








Baxter Woodman (left), Orlando Munoz of Costa Rica (center) and A. G. Woodman 


in one of Woodman’s apiaries near Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


(Photo by Bert Martin, 


Michigan State College.) Note that Woodman uses bricks on the lids. So do we. 


Michigan Honey Queen Program 
Planned Again for 1954 

Ken Hazard managed the 1953 
Michigan Honey Queen, Lois Linsko 
of Taylor Center, Michigan. The 
amount of publicity accomplished in 
1953 is double that of 1952. An esti- 
mate $40,000,000 in advertising at a 
cost of $418.89 to the Association. 
The full report was published by Ken 
in the October 1953 newsletter. 

At the December business meeting 
of the Michigan Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation, it was voted to again have 
a Michigan Honey Queen in 1954. 
Every member of the Association 
has an opportunity to take part in 
this fine program. 


Four Honorary Life Memberships 


were voted during this year and 
will be presented at the July meet- 


ing in Ionia to Mr. Jack Deyell, 
Medina, Ohio, Mr. Jay Cowing, Jen- 
ison, Mich., Mr. Floyd Hatch, Co- 
pemish, Mich., and Mr. Oscar 


Schmidt, Bay City, Mich. 
(from Michigan Beekeeping News) 





At right—C. R. Freeman, Honeydew, 
California, in front of a redwood stump. 
These stumps make good hive stands. 
Too bad so much was left to decay when 
these giants were cut. 
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Honey Advisory Board 
Officers Elected and Committees 
Appointed 





tay Reed was re-elected as chair- 


man, Hans Schumacher, vice-chair- 
man, and C, C. Gralapp as secretary 
Mr. Reed named the membership 


of the Advertising Committee as fol- 
lows: Wendell Shore, chairman; 
Hood Littlefield, co-chairman; Wil- 
liam Lane, H. J. Crawford, C. C 
Gralapp, S. D. Redfield. Budget 
Committee: H. M. Krebs was named 





as chairman with members, R. L 
Hartman, George T. Hansen, and 
J. D. Phelan. Research Committee 


Mr. Schumacher was appointed chair- 
man with Clarence Ward, H. J. Fred- 
riksen, and N. M. Yeater as mem- 
bers. 


Assessment 
Krebs 
agreed, 


Rate 5c 
recommended, 
that the assessment 
cents per sixty pound 
can on producers, and five cents per 
sixty pound can on handlers be con- 
tinued. 


Mr. 
Board, 
rate of 


and the 


five 


Agreements Renewed 
The Board voted to increase its 
expenditure for the American Honey 


Institute from $1,500 to $2,000 per 
year. The American Honey Insti- 
tute prepares recipes and photo- 


graphs for 
makes 


national 
available its 


publicity, and 
literature at 
cost. 

Publicity by California Foods Re- 
search Institute was favored again 
for the fall, and $3,000 was set aside 
for this purpose. 

The Board also voted to renew its 
agreement with the Lima Bean Ad- 
visory Board for managerial services 
and office the 
rate of 


facilities at 
$6,000. 


annual 


* * . 


The Budget 

It was estimated that there will be 
approximately $42,000 available to 
the Board during the coming year 
including a carry-over from 1953-54 
of approximately $12,000. $15,000 
was set advertising, re 
publicity $5,000 


aside for 


search $6,000 and 


$500 for the Los Angeles County 
Fair. 
Honey Film 
The Honey Industry,” produced 


by the University of California for 
the Honey Advisory Board, has prov- 
en very popular all across the coun- 
try. It 
Illinois, 
and is on its 
D.C. A request from Jaipur 
for use of 


has already been shown in 


Texas, Oregon, Michigan 


way to Washington 
India 
the film has also been re 
ceived 


Kermit Wilson 











Colorado 





Grover Turner, Delta, Colorado, delivers honey to a customer by plane. 
are used for location surveys; and sometimes for yard service. 


New Streamers 

The Colorado Honey Administra- 
tive Committee has a supply of 
streamers with the slogan “The 
whole family likes honey. It is good 
for them.” 

It is hoped that these streamers 
will be placed in grocery store win- 


dows, or other prominent places. 
Any beekeepers’ desiring more 
streamers can obtain them from 


Otto Pfretzschner, CHAC manager. 
Six will be given to each beekeeper. 
There will be a charge of one cent 
per streamer for each additional one. 

Otto also has available a 17” by 
11” streamer which proclaims, ‘Start 
the day right with honey for break- 
fast.””. Three of these larger stream- 
ers cost 25 cents. The postage and 
envelopes to obtain any of these 
streamers must be furnished by the 


beekeeper. Otto’s address is Otto 
Pfretzschner, 1635 Blake Street, 
Denver 2, Colorado. 


CHAC continues demonstrations 
in schools 
For the past two months CHAC 
has been conducting demonstrations 
in different schools in the Denver 


area. These demonstrations have 
featured a display hive, different 
types of honey, and the value of 


honeybees as pollinators. These dis- 
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Planes 


plays have been warmly received by 
the schools for their educationai 
value. They are also excellent public- 
ity for honey and the beekeeping 
industry. 
Nectar study being planned 
by Colorado A & M 

A study of some of the factors 
affecting nectar secretion is being 
planned. This work will be done by 
the Entomology Section of the Colo- 
rado Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. It is hoped these studies will 
furnish valuable information about 
Colorado’s honey plants and the 
effect of different factors on their 
nectar’ secretion. Any comments 
from readers on this study will be 
appreciated. 

European foulbrood bulletin 
is now available 

The experiments conducted at 
Colorado A & M College on Euro- 
pean foulbrood are _ described in 
Technical Bulletin 53. Anyone in- 
terested in obtaining a copy of this 
bulletin can do so by writing to 
Bulletin Room, Colorado A & M Col- 
lege, Fort Collins, Colorado and ask 
for Tech. Bull. 53, ‘The Use of Anti- 
biotics in Controlling European Foul- 
brood of Honeybees.” 

(from Colorado ‘“B” Notes) 


North rerhkansas 


Honey Displays 





The fair books for the District fair 
will be printed soon and there will 
be a department for honey again 
this year. It is time when the honey 
is packed to select the best for the 
fair. 

Mrs. Ruby Wooley State Grange 
Home Ec. Chairman has announced 
that there will be a display of honey 
at the State Grange Convention at 
Fayetteville on August 18, 19, 20, 21. 
This is the first year that classes 
have been provided for honey. All 
Grange members should remember 
this and send or take honey for this 
display. 

(Mildred Shaw) 





Jowa 





1953 Report 

F. B. Paddock has done his usual 
good job on his 1953 report, just out 
and covering 90 pages. 

Iowa work included honey plant 
and pollination work, the usual news 
letters, boys’ club efforts in some 25 
counties, and inspection with depu- 
ties of some 30,000 colonies. Inci- 
dence of disease was 3.7 per cent, 
just about in line with 1952. 

Contributors of articles in the re- 
port include, I. J. Johnson, Earl Rob- 
inson, R. L. Parker, Melvin Pellett, 
H. C. Dadant, E. C. Martin, J. O. 
Moffett, G. F. Townsend, W. A. Ruf- 
fin, R. E. Johnson, John Anderson, 
H. M. Fraser, A. R. Scarles, G. W. 
Green, A. F. Carr, and M. H. Hay- 
dak. 

Copies of the report may be ob- 
tained by addressing Mr. Paddock 
at Ames, Iowa. 


Saskatchewan 


Instruction Book 








“Beekeeping in Saskatchewan”, 90 
page bulletin is written by J. H. 
Arnott, provincial apiarist, and S. E. 
Bland, his assistant. Saskatchewan 
had its first known honeybees in 
1900, brought in by the early settlers. 
By 1925 there were 85 beekeepers in 
the province and in 1927 R. M. Pugh 
was named Provincial Apiarist. He 
is still connected with official work 
of the province. 

The booklet deals with beginners 
advice, package bees and their in- 
stallation, spring and summer man- 
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agement, honey preparation, bees- 
wax, honey as food, disease prob- 
lems. Wax moth damage is relative- 
ly small in that northern province. 
No recommendations are made on 
wintering except to outline preferred 
methods of outdoor and cellar win- 


tering. We wonder what proportion 
of Saskatchewan’s colonies might be 
killed in fall and replenished with 
packages in spring. 

Copies are available from Sas- 
katchewan Department of Agricul- 
ture at Regina. 





Marylaud 





Here’s a picture sent in by A. D. 
Hiett showing a display by Ethan 
Allen Andrews, Jr., of Baltimore, 
Maryland, some time ago, °51-’52. 
However, the display is remarkable 
in its educational value and in its 
fine detail. Maryland beekeepers put 
up the display at the Federation 
meeting in Baltimore this year with 
many points of value in the tech- 
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nique of display. This picture shows 
that some of the Maryland bee- 
keepers are pretty much display 
conscious. 


In all of the displays which we 
have seen, we have never seen one 
which could equal or surpass the 
Maryland display at the Federation 
meeting in Baltimore 





Utah 


Wisconsin 





More on Insecticides 

Circulars 155 and 212 (2 pages 
each) of the Utah State Agricultural 
College have pertinent recommenda- 
tions on how to apply insecticides to 
do the least harm and still do the 
job. Little, if any, spraying should 
be done in bloom stage of alfalfa, 
but rather in the bud stage. Methods 
of applying, dosages and so forth, 
as well as care to be used against 
stock and human poisoning are 
stressed. 

Similar warnings and recommen- 
dations are given for the spraying 
or dusting of orchards and small 
fruit plantings. G. F. Knowlton is 
author of both circulars. 


July, 19 


Federation President, 

Henry A. Schaefer 
has a couple of items for our atten- 
tion. One is that what appeared to 
be $2 shortages in the Federation 
report of membership funds was no 
shortage at all. In each case the 
total amount was great enough to 
merit a refund to the affikated or- 
ganization, then the Wisconsin Fed- 
erated. The Wisconsin Federated 
disbanded and transferred its funds 
as voted by the members, as the 
Wisconsin State Beekeepers Associa- 
tion is now the affiliated organiza- 
tion in this state. The mandatory 
support agitation must go on. Write 
to your congressman and senators. 


When the bill is drafted it will take 
votes to pass it. If your congress- 
man does not know what you want 
how can he vote to help you? Write! 
(from The Badger Bee) 
District Meetings 
are over and seemed to be highly 
successful. Two new district chair- 
men: Walter Diehnelt, Menomonee 
Falls in the Southeastern District 
and temporary chairman, Joseph 
Deiser, Superior in the Northern Dis- 
trict. Plenty of work in all districts 
helping the county associations and 
organizing new ones 
The Word On Sulfa 

has developed to this: Resolved that 
the present system of state inspec- 
tion, condemnation and burning of 
diseased colonies continue and that 
the current tolerant attitude toward 
the intelligent use of sulfathiazole 
as a preventive measure be extended 


Srutish Columbia 


Honey, The Energizer 

In the “Bee-Wise” issued by the 
Apiary Branch, Mrs. Ada Muir, of 
Langley Prairie, tells about the hon 
ey recipe used by Sir Edmund Hil- 
lary for the conquest of Mt. Everest 
They carried in their pockets a can- 
dy made of honey and mint to eat 
during the climb and this is the 
recipe: Obtain mint in fine powder 
and an equal amount of liquid hon- 
ey, mix well, then use enough dry 
skim milk to make a paste. Sprinkle 
milk powder in a candy tin, lay the 
stiffened paste on this and leave for 
24 hours. Then cut into small pieces 
roll again in milk powder and store 
in an airtight jar. It will keep for 
many months. 


Wi 


Weed Identification 

Farmers can now order a new 
publication with descriptions and 
pictures of over 200 weeds common 
to this area. 

“Weeds of the North Central 
States,” is designed to aid farmers 
in identifying weeds. A _ simplified 
botanical key is one of the features 
of the publication. 

This 240 page booklet represents 
the joint efforts of 13 agricultural 
experiment stations and the USDA. 

Copies of the bulletin may be ob- 
tained for 75 cents by writing the 
Mailing Room, 21 Mumford Hall, 
Columbia, Mo. 

















ET'S GET TOGETHER 



































Rhode Island, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut Tri-State Meeting 
July 10th and 11th 
University of Rhode Island, 
Kingston, R. L 

R. I. Beekeepers’ Association cor- 
dially invites you to attend our Tri- 
State Meeting. 

Program 
Saturday, July 10th 

11:00 A.M. to 1:00 P.M.—Regis- 
tration. 

2:00 P.M.—-President’s Address——J. 
Gaston Levitre, R. I. Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation. Welcome by faculty of 
University of R. I. 

2:30 P.M.—Dr. E. J. Dyce, 
of Apiculture, Cornell Univ. 

3:00 P.M.—Food Editor of 
Providence Journal. 

3:15 P.M.—-Panel discussion on dis- 
posal of used honey containers as a 
possible source of foulbrood—Wil- 
liam K. Davis. 

3:45 P.M.--Speaker from Connecti- 
cut Beekeepers’ Association——‘‘Bee- 
keeping in Connecticut.” 

4:00 P.M.—Virtues of Royal Jelly 

R. B. Willson, R. B. Willson, Inc., 
New York City, N. Y. 

Viewing of Exhibitions 
Supper Hour 

7:30 P.M.—-Motion Pictures 
Editions—‘The Honey Bee” 
“Apiculture” in color. 

8:00 P.M.--Square 
tion--Crowning of 
by dancing. 

Sunday, July Iith 

Forenoon—Tour of Campus. 

1:00 P.M.-Brief meeting of the 
R. I. Beekeepers’ Association. 

1:15 P.M.—-Dr. James Hambleton 

Officer-in-Charge, U. S. Bee Cul- 
ture and Biological Control, Belts- 
ville, Maryland. 

2:00 P.M._-Famous 
bake—-Family Style. 
Rules of Contest 

Honey Slogan 25 words or less to 
be used during National Honey 
Week. Contest is opened to all ladies 


Prof. 


the 


New 
and 


Exhibi- 
followed 


Dance 
Queen 


R. I. Clam- 
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A queen rearing demonstration at a short course at the Pennsylvania State College. 


Professor E. J. Anderson grafting larvae. 


Pennsylvania Golden Anniversary 


And Short Course Aug. 


A few days before this article was 
written a letter was received from 
Dr. Otto Morgenthaler, of Berne, 
Switzerland, referring to an article 
that he wrote for the beekeepers 
magazine (IMKER) for southwest 
Germany. In this article Dr. Mor- 
genthaler compared the short course 
at Penn State University with the 
programs held in Europe. Dr. Mor- 
genthaler, along with Dr. Eva Crane, 
of England, was present at the Penn 
State Short Course last summer. 

Dr. Morganthaler praised the 
Short Course for several reasons 
each of which he thought helped to 
make the course outstanding: 1—for 
the friendly and informal spirit of 
cooperation shown by those attend- 
ing, 2—for the practical nature of 
the course with its work in the lab- 
oratory and the bee yards, 3—for 
the wide field of subjects taught at 
the course which made the course 
very complete, 4—-for the ability with 
which the teaching staff covered the 
subjects and, 5—-for the number of 
years that some have returned to 
repeat the course. Some attended 
for the fourth time. 

The course for this year (August 
16 and 21, 1954) will have the ad- 
vantage of being combined with the 
50th Anniversary Celebration which 
is being held on August 20 and 21. 
The speakers and program that go 


with this celebration will also be 


20-21 by 


part of the Short Course. 

The speakers include the Honor- 
able Miles Horst, Secretary of Agri- 
culture for the State of Pennsyl- 
vania; Dr. Milton Eisenhower, Pres- 
ident of the University; J. I. Hamble- 
ton, Head of the Division of Bee Cul- 
ture and Biological Control, Belts- 
ville, Maryland; E. Braun, Senior 
Apiculturist, Central Experiment 
Station, Ottawa, Canada; 
Rea; Dr. Burton H. K. 
Ferne Hetrick; W. W. 
Edwin J. Anderson 
vania. 

The subjects to be discussed at 
the Short Course and Anniversary 
Meeting cover nearly all phases of 
beekeeping, and will provide those 
attending with an unusually com- 
plete knowledge of beekeeping. The 
speakers are well known in both 
Canada and the U. S. A. 

The Short Course consists of lec- 
tures in the morning, work in the 
laboratory and apiaries in the after- 
noons and slides and movies in the 
evening. The cost is $7.50 for resi- 
dents of Pennsylvania and $12.50 for 
guests from other states. To regis- 
ter for the short course write A. L. 
Beam, Dairy Building, State College, 
Pennsylvania. There is no charge 
for attending the meetings on Friday 
and Saturday, August 20 and 21. 
Write Edwin J. Anderson, 9 Dairy 
Bldg., for the complete program. 


Edwin J. Anderson 


George 
Beard; Mrs. 
Clarke; and 
from Pennsyl- 
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attending Tri-State meeting. The 
winner will be crowned queen and 
awarded a $25 Savings Bond at 
dance to be held on Saturday eve- 
ning. Harry Wattling, U. S. Dept. of 
Agri., Marketing Division, will be 
one of the judges. 
Approximate Cost 

Room $2.00 per—accommodations 
for married people and children 
same price. 

Bake— $3.00. 

Cafeteria 
priced. 

NY, NH and Hartford and Penn- 
sylvania trains from and to Boston 
stop at Kingston Station. Check 
train schedules. Busses available to 
College. 

Make reservations early to attend 
this outstanding meeting in Little 
Rhodey. 

Send reservations to: 

Mrs. Walter Starzak, Louisquisset 
Pike, Woonsocket, Rhode Island. 


All meals reasonably 





Pellett Memorial Dedication 
Atlantic, Iowa, July 11 

As announced in April, the Iowa 
State Horticultural Society will dedi- 
cate a five-acre plat and bird life 
memorial at the Pellett Gardens, At- 
lantic, Iowa, on Sunday, July 11. 
The program will be divided into 
several short talks by people who 
knew Mr. Pellett well and who will 
cover a specific part of his interest 
and accomplishments. Frank Pel- 
lett’s memorial will be a living one, 
a part of the trees and flowers he 
loved. 





Westchester County, New York 
Pelham Manor, July 11 
The Westchester County Beekeep- 
ers’ Association will hold its next 
meeting Sunday, July 11, at 2:30 
P. M. at the home of Mr. Edward V. 
Bella, 535 Wynnewood Rd., Pelham 
Manor, N. Y. (this is off Pelham 
Rd.) <A cordial welcome is extended 
those interested in beekeeping. A 
hive inspection will be made of 
Brother Bellas’ apiary to see how 
good an apiarist he is. 
Carlton E. Slater, Publicity 





Michigan Beekeepers Association 
Summer Meeting 
Ionia, July 16 

The Michigan Beekeepers Associa- 
tion summer meeting will be held 
on Friday, July 16 at the Free Fair 
Grounds in Ionia, Michigan. This is 
a good central location and we look 
for a big turn-out. 

A picnic lunch and supper will be 
held at the grounds. 

Program will be very interesting 
and will include talks, panel dis- 
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cussion, choosing the honey queen 
and awarding of honorary life cer- 
tificates. 

In the evening the famous Texas 
Company movie “Bees for Hire” will 
be shown. Mark the date on your 
calendar now, we want to see you 
at the meeting. 

Bert Martin 





Mississippi Annual Farm and 
Home Week, State College, 
July 14-15 
Wednesday, July 14 
Morning Session—Room 110 
Montgomery Hall 

8:30-9:00 a. m. Registration 

9:00-9:10 a. m. Invitational Ad- 
dress—‘“‘Increasing Importance of 
Bees to Agriculture” by Dr. Clay 
Lyle, Dean and Director of Agricul- 
tural Services, State College. 

9:10-9:20 a. m. Annual Report of 
the President, J. V. Pace. 

9:20-9:35 a. m. “Effects of the 
Newer Insecticides on Honeybees,” 
A. G. Bennett. 

9:35-9:50 a. m. “Progress Report 
on Pollination Experiments at State 
College,” H. B. Green 
9:50-10:30 a. m. Annual Business 
Meeting. 

Afternoon Session — Extension 
Conference Room 
1:15-1:45 p. m. Film 3ees for 

Hire.” 

1:45-2:00 p. m. “The Bee Disease 
Situation in Mississippi,” 
Tate. 

2:15 “Bee Handling and Manage- 
ment Demonstrations,” N. C. Jensen, 
leader; Vernon Pace, Homer Tate, 
H. B. Green, J. P. Kislanko (Kis). 

Thursday, July 15 
Morning Session 
9:00-10:30 a. m. “Bee Handling and 
Management Demonstrations,” Out- 
side near Animal Husbandry Service 

Building. 
Afternoon Session—Extension 


Homer 


Conference Room 

1:30-2:00 p. m. Film “Bees for 
Hire.” 

NOTE: There will be a question 
and answer session following the 
cemonstrations on Wednesday and 
Thursday. 





Minnesota and North Dakota Meet, 
Detroit Lakes, July 23-24 

The Minnesota and North Dakota 
Beekeepers Associations will hold 
their summer meeting at Detroit 
Lakes, Minn., on July 23 and 24. 

A pot luck picnic lunch will be 
served at noon on the 23d, with cof- 
fee furnished by the association. 

A Minnesota Honey Queen will be 
chosen during the Fun Fest the eve- 


ning of the 23d. Free ice cream and 
cold drink for refreshment, and free 
movies 

Walter T. Kelley will demonstrate 
his new hive loading equipment in 
an apiary located near the meeting 
place. This new equipment will also 
be on display at the meeting. 

tobert Banker, Sec.-Treas. 





Illinois Summer Meet, 
Herrin, July 24-25 

A detailed program of the Illinois 
summer meeting was in the June 
issue on page 236. The meeting 
opens at 10 a. m. Saturday. Banquet 
at Lymar Hotel 7 p. m., $2.50 per 
plate. Send reservations to H. E. 
Dale, Rt. 1, Box 5, Herrin, Ill. Sun- 
day, 8 a. m. motorcade tour. (‘See 
June issue for detail). 





Annual Program, University of 
Massachusetts, July 24 

The annual beekeepers’ program 
at the University of Massachusetts 
will be on July 24. Speakers will 
include E. J. Anderson, Penn. State 
College; Ed Braun, Canadian Dept 
of Agric.; Milo Bacon, Chief Apiary 
Inspector for Mass., and Henry 
Poole, president of the State Federa- 
tion of Beekeepers Associations. Dr. 
F. R. Shaw is chairman of the pro- 
gram, which will begin at 9:30 a. m 





Northwestern Pennsylvania, 
July 28, Union City 

The annual Northwestern Pennsyl- 
vania beekeepers meeting and picni 
will be on Wednesday, July 28, at 
Canadonta Lake near Union City. 
Representatives from bee supply 
companies and from the State In- 
spection Service will be present 
County honey queens will be chosen 
to compete at the state meeting, 
State College, Aug. 21. Each county 
association can send one entrant to 
be judged on: 1. General appearance; 
2. personality; and availability to 
attend the Farm Show in January 


1955. 





Middlesex County Beekeepers Assoc. 
Groton, Mass., July 31 

The Middlesex County Beekeeper’s 
Association will hold its third regu- 
lar outdoor meeting at the summer 
home of Mr. and Mrs. James Delorey 
in Groton, Mass., on Saturday, July 
31. 

A good sized group gathered at 
the home of Dr. and Mrs. Herbert 
Anderson, 184 Ridge Street, Win- 
chester, Mass., on Saturday, June 26. 
It was the first time a meeting had 
been held there, and the Anderson 
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THRIFTY 
QUEENS 


THREE-BANDED ITALIANS 
ONLY 
Lots of 100 $55.00 
Smaller lots, each 65 
REMEMBER—Thrifty Bees are 
guaranteed to please. 
W. J. Forehand & Sons 


Port Deposit, Ala. 
Breeders Since 1892. 





BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 


THE ONLY Ww BEE 
JOURNAL P EEE omtp 


Subscription $4.50 per annum 
payable in advance 
Keep up to Date in Beekeeping 
by taking out a subscription now 
through our agents: 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 











ITALIAN 
PACKAGE BEES and 
QUEENS 


John S. Shackelford 
Rio Oso, California 














Dovetailing Machine 


For making beehives and supers. 
Special size for beekeeper’s shop. 


Details on re quest. 


CARL E. JOHNSON CO. 


1557 Sy Avenue 
Lincoln Park 25, Michigan 


WILLIAMS ITALIAN QUEENS 
Large Leather-Colored Three-Banded 
QUALITY SUPREME 
Certificate with each shipment 

1-9 Postpaid . saees 
10-99 Postpaid ................ 75¢ 
100 up Postpaid ............ 70c 
Air Mail Extra 
DR. WILLIAMS APIARIES 
115 W. Sterling St. Baytown, Texas 





FREE... 
A Sample Copy 


“Gleanings in Bee Culture” 
LOOK IT OVER 

YOU WILL LIKE IT 
A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio 








QUEENS QUEENS 
Nice Large Queens 
55c each 
MITCHELL’S APIARIES 


Bunkie, La. 

















Meetings— 


(Continued from Page 177) 


family did a fine job of making the 
group feel at home. The Club Hive 
had been moved to the meeting place 
and was inspected by the members. 
A short business meeting was con- 
ducted and then the rest of the af- 
ternoon was given over to having a 
good time. 

In addition to the regular July 
meeting of the Association, we have 
received a special invitation from 
Mr. and Mrs. Cheney to visit them 
at their summer home in York, 
Maine, on Saturday, July 10. 

Mrs, L. C. Proctor, Sec’y. 





Virginia Short Course, Lynchburg, 
August 5-6 

The Seventh Annual Beekeeping 
Short Course will be held August 5 
and 6 in Lynchburg, Virginia, at the 
Quality Dairy, 201 Oakley Avenue on 
Route 460. George H. Rea will be 
one of the guest speakers on the 
program. 

Write to J. M. Amos, Extension 
Entomologist, VPI, Blacksburg, Vir- 
ginia, for details. 





American National Honey Show, 
Aug. 28-Sept. 6 

The American National Honey 
Show will be held at the State Fair 
Grounds, St. Paul, Minnesota, Aug- 
ust 28 through September 6. 

Beekeepers will be given another 
opportunity to compete for many val- 
uable trophies at the National Honey 
Show this year. 

At one of the greatest State Fairs 
in the country where over a million 
people pay gate admissions to see 
this beautiful display of agricultura! 
and industrial development, the 
beekeepers of America will be able 
to stage their products against a 
back-ground never before equaled in 
beauty and excellence. 

Consider the advertising value of 
such a show. 

Eugene Killion of Paris, Illinois, 
was proclaimed top exhibitor last 
year. News articles, television, and 
radio shows followed. Illinois honey 
producers received a sales boost for 
their honey that some commercial 
companies would pay thousands of 
dollars for. 

Iowa’s Carl Soder in spite of what 
Carl called a poor. season, out- 
classed a large field to have the best 
sample of white honey on the show 
to win the handsome Woodman 
Company trophy. This was a worth- 
while win. Iowa was proud of this 


performance and _ challenges all 
others to out class them this year. 

New this year are two white honey 
classes. Study the premium list, a 
fine silver trophy will be given in 
each class. 

Trophies for dark honey, chunk 
honey, granulated honey and bees- 
wax as well are provided by the bee- 
keeping industry; ten in all. 

Mrs. Harriet Grace of the Ameri- 
can Honey Institute will again spon- 
sor our honey use exhibits providing 
a beautiful silver dish. Ladies this 
is a trophy worth going after. This 
display last year, was one of the fin- 
est exhibits on the fair grounds. Do 
you know who won? It was the lady 
who chose the Honey Institute re- 
cipes to bake with. Minnesota is 
proud of their honey cooks. Mrs. 
Virginia Beard of Minneapolis, last 
year’s winner, challenges all 
narticipants. Read the 
take home a trophy. 


new 
rules and 





Last Call For European 
Beekeeping Tour 

This is your last chance to join 
the beekeeping tour to Europe, to 
include attendance at the Interna- 
tional Beekeeping Congress! It will 
be a never-to-be-forgotten 
ence. 

These are some of the highlights 
of the tour, which sails from New 
York on the Liberte, on August 11: 
visits to Brother Adam’s famed 
apiary at Buckfast Abbey, Rotham- 
sted Experiment Station, a heather 
apiary at Dunblance in the Tros- 
sachs of Scotland. Then, you'll see 
the majestic scenery of Norway, in- 
teresting Sweden, and spend almost 
a week in Copenhagen, with an 
interesting program planned by the 
Congress. From there, the group 
will go to visit the German Bee- 
keeping Research Institute in Celle 
before visiting the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, and Luxembourg—all rich in 
scenery, historical interest, and bee- 
keeping interest. Switzerland will of- 
fer its glorious scenery, as well as 
the interest of the Beekeeping Re- 
search Institute at Liebefeld. Then, 
last but not least, comes Paris with 
its endless variety which must be 
“seen to be believed.” In France, too, 
there is the excellent research center 
at Bures-sur Yvette, where a visit 
will be made. 

So come and join the group! You'll 
have a wonderful time. Further in- 
formation may be obtained from 
Mrs. W. A. Stephen, Box 92, Cary, 
N. Carolina, or c/o the Patterson 
Travel Service, 208 West Morgan 
St., Raleigh, N. Carolina. 


experi- 
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BEES AND QUEENS 


NORTHLAND ITALIAN QUEENS For 
production, $1.00 each; 10 up, 90c. Shirl 
Baker, Rodney, Michigan 


LIGHT 
ther 


3-BAND 


Italian queens S0c. Lu- 
Pickett, a 


Efland, N. C. 


CARNIOLAN 
Untested 
each. Tillery 


and CAUCASIAN Queens 
$1.00 each; 25 or more rit 
Brothers, Greenville, Ala 
YELLOW ITALIAN BEES—Real produc- 
‘rs. Health certificate. Satisfaction guar- 
2-lbs. with queen, $3.50; 3-lbs 
$4.50. Queens, $1.00; 20 to 49, $.90; 50 up 
$.85. Airmail postpaid. O. E. Brown, Routs 
Asheboro y. Car 


CAUCASIAN 
Eppling, 


THREE-BANDED 

queens. Good workers and very 

with queen, $3.00; 3-lb 

. Select untested queens, 1 to 25, $1.00; 

50, 90c; 50 up, SOc each. Dadant's 

new 4-way Starline Hybrids, 1 to 25, $1.40: 

25 to 99, $1.30; 100 up, $1.20. For Starline 

queens with packages add 25c per package 

Alamance Bee Company, Geo. E. Curtis, 
Mer., Graham, N. C 


QUEENS 
Idlewilde,’ 


$1.00 each. C. B 
Covington, Va 
ITALIAN bees and 
gentle 
with_ queen, 


TWENTY-ONE 
Jersey 
each. 
tJ 


YEARS OF 
queens for bumper 
Milton Stricker, Rt. 1, 


BREEDING 
crops $1.00 
Annandale, 


GOLDEN ITALIAN bees and queens 
beauties and gentle to work with 
with queen, $3.00; 3-lb. with queen, 
Select untested queens, 1 to 25, $1.00 
to 50, 90c: 50 up. S80c. Satisfaction 
anteed. Carolina Bee Farm, Graham, 


CAUCASIAN BEES and QUEENS 
good workers and very gentle. 2-lb 

queen, $3.00; 3-lb. with queen, 

ect untested eens, 1 to 25 
to 50 90c: 5 SOc 

Apiaries, Currie, N. C 


Extra 
with 
$4.00 Se- 
$1.00 each 
Black River 


GOLDEN 
For largé 


ITALIAN 
gentle 


QUEENS  60c 
and good yellow 
requeen with our golden Italians. Their 
bees are excellent honey producers and 
pollinators. We guarantee satisfaction, live 
arrival, no disease. Alvin J. Ducote, Ham- 
burg, La 


each 
bees 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—New Electro-Flo model S.A 
200 filler for containers from 5 Ib 

Ib. Never used. Cost $285.00 sel] 

$150.00. Charles DeMesy, Breckenridge 

Minn 


500 — 10-frame -story colonies 

lished business Income from queens, 
package bees, pollination service and ex- 
tracted honey. Warehouse and equipment 
Truck. Small down payment or lease con- 
sidered. Troy Nance, 3764 Jeffrey Ave., 
Sacramento, Calif 


Estab- 


McELROY UNCAPPING machine—unused, 
, Vv 


E Reinert, Tracy, Minn 


FOR SALE—20-frame Root Simplicity ex- 
tractor. Excellent condition. First 125.00 

dollars takes it. E. J. Griffith, 317 Green 

Street, Red Wing, Minnesota 

FOR SALE—1952 
stainless steel, $1200.00 
Breckenridge, Minn 


Sogenschutz uncapper 
Charles DeMesy 





ROOT 8-frame reve 
good condition 
tenai, Idaho 


rsible extractor. Very 
Martin Stromgren, Koo- 


FOR SALE 
territory 


28x56 honey house in open 
2-ton beer truck 10) hive 
bodies with frames. Tops, bottoms, ex- 
tracting and processing equipment, lift 
truck, and numerous other beekeeping ar- 
ticles. Equipment can be seen on week- 
ends. Prices right. R. L. Griggs, Hancock, 
Iowa 
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FOR SALE—Smal! 
controls oil 
unit heater. 150 « 

honey super 
St Red Wing 


ROOT 

motor 
Guarantees 
tion. Sam 


4-frame 


FOR SALE 
10-frame 
packing 
produce 
Savona 
burg, N 


NEW ROOT 20-fran 
Ten-frame hive bodice 

bottoms and ¢ 

N. 2nd St Miss 


FOR SALE 

room house 
for 1000 colony 
Wall Lake, Io 
furnish packages 
1955. M. D. Sawys 
way, Bunkie, Lou 


COMPLETELY RECONDITIONED B 
schutz uncapping machi for 

reasonable pric If interest 

tact Sioux Honey A ciati 

Iowa 


HONEY and BEESWAX WANTED 


WANTED Dark hor 
quantities. R. L. Grigg 


maii or iarge 
Hancock, Iowa 
HONEY WANTED—All 
eties Highest cash 
samples State quantity 
COMPANY, 2613 South 
Angeles 22, Calif 


grades and vari- 
prices paid Mail 
HAMILTON & 
Yates Ave., Los 


WANTED -- Water 
truck or car lots; also light amber 

sample and lowest cash price 

Stoller Honey Farms, Latty, Ohio 


white clover honey, 
Mail 
Write 


HONEY AND 
trade for supplies or 
Bee Supplies atd., 565- 
Westminster, B. C., 


BEESWAX WANTED in 
cash Hodgson 
13th Ave., New 
Canada 


WANTED — Extracted honey, white or 

light amber, in 60's. State price in first 
letter. Ed. Heldt, 1004 W. Washington St., 
Bloomington, Illinois 


WRITE FOR SHIPPING 

rent quotations on rendered beeswax 
Any amount from one pound up bought 
If you have 25 pounds or more, save 25% 
by letting us work it into 


foundation for 
you. Walter T. Kelley Co., Clarkson, Ken 
tucky. 


TAGS and cur- 


CASH PAID for white and amber extract- 
ed honey Send samples and _ state 

quantity available. Prairie View Honey 

Co., 12303 Twelfth St., Detroit 6, Mich. 


WANTED—Extra white and light amber 

honey. Let us ship you the containers 
Sell us your honey for CASH on delivery 
The Hubbard Apiaries, Manufacturers of 
Bee “eo and Comb Foundation, 
Onsted. Michigan 


HONEY WANTED for 
Good used can 

honey John 

Omaha, Nebr 


WE ARE PAYING 
hipped to one 
Honey Asso 
Texas; C 
ington, ane 
WANTED extracted 
Loney OF tating 
best prics oneym« ‘ 9 FE 
Henry St iv toug 


HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs, embodying color, 
balance, simplicity, and distinction. 
Please send for free samples & prices. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 


HONEY FOR SALE 
CLOVER COMB HONEY for 
for pr Cc. W. Schrader, W 
x = 
HONEY FOR § 


age-buckwl all 
mixed I we 


Orange igre 
types baker 
W holesals nl 
American H \ 


1lifornia 


CLOVER HONEY in sixties 
910 State, Lancaster, Pa 


WHITE 


Ralph Gamber 


SUPPLIES 
ROSEDALE UNCAPPING PLANES now 
duty free Speedy uncapping, easy to 
andle, adjustable depth of cut Satisfac 
tory perform: fully guaranteed for 1 
year Rosedale C 509 Rupertsland Ave 
Winnipeg, Canada 


BIGGEST BEE SUPPLY CATA 
PUBLISHED (64 pages) free 
Big factory manutacturing 

wooden goods, comb 
veils and gloves 
shipments, save 
CLARK- 


THE 
LOGUE 

for the asking ; 

a complete line of 

foundation, metal goods 

carloads in tock, daily 

20%. WALTER T. KELLEY CO 


i . 
SON, KENTUCKY 


SUPPLIES—Tin packages, 10 sizes 

ss jars aper shipping supplies, win- 

cartons and other items. Roscoe F 
Wixson, Dundes » = 


users and dis 
Honey Farms 


Machines 
Stoller 


Electro Filling 

tributors. Write 
Latty, Ohio 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE Quality bee 
supplies at factory prices. Prompt om 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hu 
bard Apiarie Manufacturers of Beekeep 
ers’ Supplies, Onsted, Michigan 


= 


WANTED 


WANTED—M.D. 11-fran 
} ! mil t 
uM) boxe Wr 

haul. L. B. Herr 


WANTED TO 
I i extract 


in, 702 West 


SEEDS AND TREES 


Catalogue 


HONEY PLANTS our specialty 
¢ ? Pell Atlantic 


on reque tt Garder 
Iowa 


MISCELLANEOUS 


RANCH MAGAZINE—Do you find it diffi- 

cult to secure information about sheep 
and sheep ranching methods? The 
SHEEP AND GOAT RAISER reaches 
more sheepmen with more information of 
range sheep than any mggazine published 
Subscription $1.00. Hotel Cactus, San An- 
gelo, Texas 


KNOW interesting facts about the bees of 
India through the INDIAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL, published in English by the Bhupen 
Apiaries (Himalayas) Ramegarth Dist 
Nainital, U.P., India, and obtainable from 
them subs s.9 or §.15 or $2.25 
yearly copy, post free, Rs.1/8 
or 8.2 (International money or- 
er) ayme it mint postage stamps 
you accepted 





CROPS AND MARKETS 





Crops So Far 


Outside of early stimulating flows, 
southern sections and the west coast 
were about the only ones in a posi- 
tion to report by June 15 deadline. 


Florida crop has perhaps been as 
good as last year but no larger. 
Georgia is somewhat less. Through- 
out the South, crops have not been 
significant except that Louisiana has 
had much better crop than last year. 
The drought was finally broken in 
Texas and as consequence, although 
inclement weather interfered some- 
what, the early vetch crop seems to 
have been considerably better than 
last year. Arizona reports early crop 
less than last year as does New 
Mexico. Conflicting reports in Cali- 
fornia with probably about as much 
orange honey, although some sec- 
tions are short. Inclement weather 
here again prevented what looked 
like excellent prospects. All in all, 
the early crops would not presage 
anything very great except that Cali- 
fornia no doubt was an improve- 
ment. 


Prospects 


Going from east to west in south- 
ern sections prospects are about as 
good as a year ago throughout the 
entire South, much better in Texas 
on account of the rainfall and the 
possibilities for Hubam, although 
southern sections of that state re- 
port it still too dry. Things look 
somewhat better in New Mexico and 
Arizona, partly due to moisture and 
partly due to a swing from cotton 
to the legumes. In California there 
can be little doubt that the later 
crops are going to be better than 
a year ago, particularly the desert 
sections which were blessed with 
much more rain. That is, of course, 
if conditions are satisfactory during 
June and July. 


Throughout all northern and east- 
ern areas, the rainfall has made a 
wonderful difference and prospects 
look much better than in 1953 when 
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we were already approaching dry 
weather by July 1. While there is 
not a superabundance of clovers, 
still it is probable that the yellow 
and white sweet clover are making 
up for the absence of the Dutch in 
many instances. In our own locality 
we notice much more yellow sweet 
clover than a year ago although the 
little white Dutch is quite insig- 
nificant in amount. 


In the plains area and extending 
up into Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota, possibilities look better 
than a year ago. However, when we 
reach the western intermountain sec- 
tion the rains have been insufficient 
and water storage apparently is not 
too good. Therefore, the possibilities 
here look like it may result in a 
less than normal condition. This ex- 
tends, of course, into Utah, Nevada 
and even to Idaho. Montana looks 
about normal. The _ northwestern 
states cannot be much better in 
prospects than a year ago. 


Canadian provinces look much 
better than in 1953 except possibly 
Saskatchewan. In all cases, however, 
the season is probably a week to 
two weeks late. 


Condition of Bees 


Throughout practically all areas 
as of June 15, bees were in excellent 
condition and the early flows had 
been sufficient to build up enough 
to warrant colonies going into the 
flow without any diminution in pop- 
ulation through shortage of breed- 
ing. This applies similarly to star- 
vation, although some _ colonies 
starved earlier and many more had 
to be fed or were still being fed 
after June 1. The loss from starva- 
tion has been light we believe. 








Honey Wanted—°s 333."33,22" 
C. W. Aeppler Co., 


Oconomowoc, Wis. 











Sale of Crop 


There has been very little sale of 
the 1954 crop and what has been 
sold likely has at least gone at sup- 
port prices and in some instances 
for 1c to 2c more. Amber lots have 
gone at from 9c to 10c per pound, 
depending on their quality. 


Offers 


Very few offers for honey, and 
what have been made have been on 
the basis of support prices. Ap- 
parently the big buyers are waiting 
for the crop to materialize as much 
as to await just what the govern- 
ment is going to do as to a bonus 
support on export sales which had 
not at this writing yet been deter- 
mined although it was anticipated 
there would be from 
than a year ago. 


1,c to 1c less 


Summary 


All in all, early crops and early 
stimulative flows have been satis- 
factory. Rains for the most part 
have been quite satisfactory al- 
though there is probably not too 
much subsoil moisture. Prospects 
for honeyflows do look quite en- 
couraging given the right kind of 
weather. As this is being written 
on June 18, weather is quite satis- 
factory, warm, humid, and enough 
rain to keep vegetation growing. 


At this early date it appears the 
total crop would be in excess of 1953 
by possibly 10 per cent. This is due 
largely to changed conditions in 
California and very much improved 
conditions throughout the northern 
areas. 
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J. E. Wing & Sons 


41 Years’ Continuous Service 
ITALIAN PACKAGES 
BEES AND QUEENS 
OUR SPECIALTY 
Knights Landing, Calif. 








STOLLER'’S 


FRAMESPACERS 


The finest thing ever offered beekeepers. 


See your dealer or write. 


STOLLER HONEY FARMS 


Latty, Ohio 





FOSTER APIARIES 
Italian 
Bees and Queens 


Colusa, Calif. 











WESTERN 
Beeswax Headquarters 


Certified Beeswax Salvage Plant 
Custom Rendering 
Bleaching and Refining 
Foundation Manufacturing 
both plain and wired. 


Top Cash Market for 
Your Beeswax 


MILLER’S HONEY CO. 


Colton, Calif. Phone 1722 











NEWTON BEE CO. 
9119 Jefferson Hwy. 
Baton Rouge, La. 


SPECIALIZING in Da- 
dant Starline queens, 
and old regular stock. 

Same quality and 
service offered as in 
the past. BEEWISE, 
from an_ experienced 


Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Off. 


and buy 
breeder. 








THOSE DARK 
“OLD RELIABLE” 
QUEENS 


$1.00 each. $90.00 for 100. 


WEAVER APIARIES 


Navasota, Texas 
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CASH PAID 


for extracted honey in 60-lb. cans 
in all grades. 


Mail samples and prices. 


C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


P.O. Drawer 239 OCONOMOWOC, WIS. 
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LADYLIKE Caucasian queen bees. They produce 
colonies that produce real honey crops. Ask your 
neighbor who uses them. 


Select untested — $1.00 each. 
25 through 49 — 80c each. 


10 to 24—90c each. 
50 or more — 75c each. 


THE CAUCASIAN APIARIES, Castleberry, Ala. 
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BEE SUPPLIES 
Since 1886 


Brood Frames with Eyelets 
One-Piece Covers and Bottoms 


Send for 1954 Catalogue 


WILLIAMS BROS. MFG. CO. 


5205 - S.E. 82nd AVE. PORTLAND 66, ORE. 


GRAY CAUCASIANS 
28 years with Caucasians 
Quality Bees and Dependable Service 
Untested Queens, §$.80 each, 


BOLLING BEE CO. 


any number. 


Bolling, Ala. 
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BE KIND TO YOUR HANDS 
FREE 3 Can Grips (for han 60's) 
with each MASTER Electric Uncapping 
Knife Thermostat control and outside 
adjustment. 

Price, $14.25 


HUTCHISON MFG. CO. 
2008 S. Sepulveda Blvd. 
Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


QUEENS 
epaid Air Mail. Mark 


i and failing yueens an ty replace when conditions are 
ueens available until No ber Ist Clipped and painted 


The MASTER 


Foeseengevnll 


QUEENS 


1 young liaving’ queer eda pl 


1-9, 75c ea.; 10 up, 70c ea.; Tested Queens, $1.50 ea. 
Quality Does Not Cost It Pays 


THE WILBANKS APIARIES Claxton, Ga. 
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Select Italians 
QUEENS 
Package Bees 


M. C. WEST 


Route 1, Box 279-A 
Winters, California 











ITALIAN QUEENS 
75c each - Air Mail 4 
No packages. : 


0. K. ANDERSON & SON 
Box 193, Coffee Springs, Alabama 











IN WINTER 


The most talked about hive in the 
world. 


Ask for Free Catalog 


Dealer Inquiries Invited. 


The A. H. HALE CO. 
HAPEVILLE, GEORGIA 








HONEY WANTED 


Cut Comb and Extracted 


Advise what you have 


T. W. BURLESON & SON 


WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 











Queens Only 
85c Each 

\ 

D. T. WINSLETT 


7736 Auburn Rd. 
Citrus Hgts., Calif. 














Queens 
Caucasian 
Queens 


1-24 $1.00 
25 - 49 .90 
50 - up .80 


HOWARD WEAVER 


Navasota, Texas 





Positive Grip Through 
the Leverage Action of 
This Strong Aluminum 
Prame-Grip. 








Chrysler’s Electric Welded 
All-Steel Queen Excluder 


The only 
iil, = worthwhile 
- Queen 
t Excluder 


i} 

tT a 

Reaaas™ ~ 
{iteiynernet 111! 























Allows maximum bee passage 

Better ventilation 

More honey production 

No w No Burr combs 
edges to injure 


will last a e. 


made goods are cheaper. No duty 
Send for our price list. 


— Dealers — 


“Rapids, Mich. 
Strickler Bros., Mobile, Ala. 


Wis. 
W. A. CHRYSLER & SON 


Chatham - Ontario - Canada 
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| on the market 


No bees 

So durably made that it is per- 

manently 7 excluding and 
e tim 


We manufacture a full line of Bee 
Supplies. Order from our dealers or 
direct from our factory. Canadian- 


A. G. Woodman Company, Grand 


Sioux Honey Assoc., Sioux City, Iowa. 
Prairie View Honey Co., Detroit, Mich. 
A. H. Rusch & Son Co., Reedsville, 








“Originators of Frame-Grips” 
Send now to McCORD MPG. CoO. 

Rt. 2, Box 866, San Jose, Calif. 
DeLuxe 2.7% 
Utility 2.4 
Plus 32c postage 
fee. 


Also obtainable from your leading Bee 
Dealer. Don’t accept a substitute. 





Wy CAUCASIANS 
CARNIOLANS 


Will meet every need 
of the beekeeper. Both 
races have longest 
tongues and are the 
gentlest of all races of bees. Replace 
old and failing queens now for good 
crop this fall and next spring. 
Prices both races: Untested Queens 
$1.00. Air mailed any number. 


W. D. REAMS 
LOWLAND APIARIES 
Route 5 Morristown, Tenn. 














QUEENS 
Italian or Caucasian 
Health certificate and live arrival 
guaranteed with each shipment. Send 
your requirement now. 


Price 


75c 
65c 


FARRIS HOMAN 


Shannon, Miss. 








FLOWER’'S 
QUALITY QUEENS 
Bred from hives that made 300 Ibs. of 
honey. Gentle, prolific. All queens 
guaranteed to be mated and laying 
Prompt shipment. 
1 to 1000 prepaid air mail — 50c 
FLOWERS BEE COMPANY 





Jesup, Georgia 





— - FREE CATALOG - — 


| All The Best and Latest 
Garden and Farm Books, Bulletins 

+A wealth of up-to-the-minute expert 
advice on how to do wonders on a little 

i land or a thousand acres ... wonders 
with flowers. vegetables, fruits, land- 
scaping. poultry. livestock, woodlands, 
fishponds, composting, soil improve- 
ment, etc. Just send name and address 


for this fascinating FREE catalog by 
j return mail. 

Country Bookstore, Box 5452, 
' Noroton, Conn. (Est. 1943) 





g QUEENS — PACKAGE BEES 

0 FOR 1954 

% 

% Maximum production is most easily 

X assured with superior bees and 

*% queens. That’s one wee we 4 to 
or be 


% — you make money. Superi es 
% and queens is our motto at all times. 
* 
¥ 


ey THE VICTOR APIARIES 
4) Uvalde, Texas 


The New 


¥ 

Z B. L. M. WAXMASTER 
Electric Capping Melter, featuring 
thermostatic control, compact design, 
increased capacity and economical 
operation at a much reduced price 
Sizes and prices to fit your particular 
needs. Consult us for further infor- 
mation. 

B. L. M. Manufacturing Co. 
Lisbon, N. Y. 


Girardeau Apiaries 
Tifton, Ga. 


Shippers of 
ITALIAN 


PACKAGE BEES and QUEENS 





Sd 


Modern Beekeeping 


If you are taking time to read, why 
not read the best? 
Condensed to save you time. 
Illustrated to give you pleasure. 

1 yr. $1.50; 2 yrs. $2.50; yrs. 
MODERN BEEKEEPING 
The Picture Bee Magazine 
Clarkson, Kentucky 


' 
g 
% 
¥, 
$ 
4) 


a 
X% 


4545659 
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PACKAGE 
Bees and Queens 
For Quality and Service 


C. F. Koehnen & Sons 


Glenn, Calif. 








Mountain Breed 
Italian BEES and QUEENS 
Write for Prices 
Nichols Apiaries 
Rt. 1, Box 387, Ashland, Ore. 
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Dadant’s Gilt Edge Foundation 


QUICKER—than Quick! 


Whether you use Lewis Nailless Top Bar Frames or 
any frame with a top wedge and a slotted or two piece 
bottom bar, you will find that Dadant’s Gilt Edge 
Foundation saves you world’s of time since this foun- 
dation needs no hand wiring and no wax embedding. 


Think what that means when you may need frames 
of foundation right now, in a hurry. You save labor 
and time and get those perfect combs that Dadant’s 
Wired Foundation always gives. 





Gilt Four Edge 


Dadant’s Gilt Four Edge Foundation, with its gilt 
metal binding on four sides, when used with Lewis 
Nailless Top Bar Frames, is a dream combination. 
Just slip the foundation in place as the frame is set up 
(left picture); or snap the sheet into the already as- 
sembled frame (right). It’s that simple. It takes less 
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than a minute to put up the Lewis Nailless Top Bar 
Frame, with Gilt Edge Foundation in, ready to go. 
Frames can be easily set up right in the bee yard and 
the foundation kept in the original carefully packed 
box, so it will be fresh, sweet and clean. 





Gilt Three Edge Foundation 


Gilt Three Edge can be used in any frame with a top 
wedge and a slotted or two piece bottom bar. It has 
three metal edges but it has crimp wire hooks along 
the top edge. The bottom, metal edge is slipped into 
the slot of the bottombar (left picture), and then the 


Dadant & Sons, Inc. 


top edge with the hooks is laid in the wedge space and 
the wedge put in and fastened (right). Somewhat more 
work but still fast enough and there is no wiring to 
do and no embedding. 


Hamilton, Dlinois 


Lewis-Dadant Branches—Colonie and Montgomery Sts., Albany 1, N. Y.; Stephenson Ave. at 14th St., Lynchburg, 
Va.; 92 Riverside St., Chillicothe, Ohio; 1010 W. Austin St., Paris, Texas; Rt. 41, S., Hahira, Ga. 


Dealers 


Everywhere 





UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 
313 NORTH FIRST STREET 
ANN ARBOR MICHIGAN 
DEC 50-51-52 -54 


THIS SEASON 


IT’S ROOT! 


REGARDLESS OF 
WHAT YOU BUY, 
IT’S 


QUALITY 


UNLIMITED. 


Whether you are a com- 
mercial beekeeper or a 
hobbyist, we have _ the 
equipment that was designed with your needs in mind. 
So whether you need a 3-frame or a 45-frame extractor, or something in between, 
be sure to see our catalog before making a purchase. And remember, ROOT 
extractors have a high resale value . . . so they must be good. 


EFFICIENT BEE ESCAPES 


When our bee escapes are placed in an inner cover 
and located just above the brood nest, a super of 
honey may be cleared of bees in 24 hours. Self- 
closing double exits permit bees to leave the super 
but not return. Fast and easy to handle. 


KEEP THE QUEEN WHERE YOU WANT 
HER WITH ROOT’S QUEEN EXCLUDER. 


The 3 and 7 wire queen excluders are the most ac- 
curate excluders on the market. The excluder strips 
are made by placing the straight wire strips in iron 
forms and the hot metal is poured into openings. 
These hold the wires exactly .158 to .164 of an inch 
apart. The wood frame gives proper space above 3,Witc 


Standard 
combs. Queen Excluder, 


THE ALL. ROOT CO. 


Council Bluffs, Tow 








Braneh and Carload Distributors in Principal ¢ 


DEALERS EVERYWHER! 





